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I.—Che Frosen Deep. 
A Dramatic Story, In FIve SCENEs. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


SECOND SCENE. 
THE HUT OF THE SEA-MEW. 


CuaptTer VI. 


ee to England! Good-bye to inhabited and civilised 
regions of the earth! 

‘Two years have passed, since the voyagers sailed from their native 
shores. ‘The enterprise has failed—the Arctic expedition is lost and 
ice-locked in the Polar wastes. The good ships Wanderer and Sea- 
Mew, entombed in ice, will never ride the buoyant waters more. 
Stripped of their lighter timbers, both vessels have been used for the 
construction of huts, erected on the nearest land. 

The largest of the two buildings which now shelter the lost men is 
occupied by the surviving officers and crew of the Sea-Mew. On one 
side of the principal room are the sleeping berths and the fire-place. 
The other side discloses a broad doorway (closed by a canvas screen), 
which serves as a means of communication with an inner-apartment, 
devoted to the superior officers. A hammock is slung to the rough 
raftered roof of the main room, as an extra bed. A man, completely 
hidden by his bedclothes, is sleeping in the hammock. By the fire- 
side, there is a second man — supposed to be on the watch — fast 
asleep, poor wretch! at the present moment. Behind the sleeper 
stands an old cask, which serves for a table. The objects at present 
on the table are, a pestle and mortar, and a saucepan full of the dry 
bones of animals. In plain words, the dinner for the day. By way of 
ornament to the dull brown walls, icicles appear in the crevices of the 


timber, gleaming at intervals in the red firelight. No wind whistles 
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outside the lonely dwelling—no cry of bird or beast is heard. Indoors, 
and out of doors, the awful silence of the Polar desert reigns, for the 
moment, undisturbed. 


Cuarter VII. 


Tue first sound that broke the silence came from the inner apartment. 
An officer lifted the canvas sereen in the hut of the Sea-Mew, and 
entered the main room. Cold and privation had sadly thinned the 
ranks. The commander of the ship— Captain Ebsworth — was 
dangerously ill. The first lieutenant was dead. An officer of the 
Wanderer filled their places for the time, with Captain Helding’s 
permission. The officer so employed was—Lieutenant Crayford. 

He approached the man at the fireside, and awakened him. 

“Jump up, Bateson! It’s your turn to be relieved.” 

The relief appeared, rising from a heap of old sails at the back of 
the hut. Bateson vanished, yawning, to his bed. Lieutenant Crayford 
walked backwards and forwards briskly, trying what exercise would 
do towards warming his blood. 

The pestle and mortar on the cask attracted his attention. He 
stopped and looked up at the man in the hammock. 

“T must rouse the cook,” he said to himself, with a smile. “That 
fellow little thinks how useful he is in keeping up my spirits. The 
most inveterate croaker and grumbler in the world—and yet, accord- 
ing to his own account, the only cheerful man in the whole ship’s 
company. John Want! John Want! Rouse up, there!” 

A head rose slowly out of the bedclothes, covered with a red night- 
cap. A melancholy nose rested itself on the edge of the hammock. 
A voice, worthy of the nose, expressed its opinion of the Arctic 
climate, in these words : 

“Lord! Lord! here’s all my breath on my blanket. Icicles, if you 
please, sir, all round my mouth and all over my blanket. Every time 
[ have snored, I’ve frozen something. When a man gets the cold into 
him to that extent that he ices his own bed, it can’t last much 
longer. Never mind! J don’t grumble.” 

Crayford tapped the saucepan of bones impatiently. John Want 
lowered himself to the floor—grumbling all the way—by a rope 
attached to the rafters at his bed head. Instead of approaching his 
superior officer and his saucepan, he hobbled, shivering, to the fire- 
place, and held his chin as close as he possibly could over the fire. 
Crayford looked after him. 

“Hullo! what are you doing there ?” 

“Thawing my beard, sir.” 

“Come here directly, and set to work on these bones.” 

John Want remained immovably attached to the fireplace, holding 
something else over the fire. Crayford began to lose his temper. 
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“ What the devil are you about now? 

“Thawing my watch, sir. It’s been under my pillow all night, 
and the cold has stopped it. Cheerful, wholesome, bracing sort of 
climate to live in, isn’t it, sir? Never mind! J don’t grumble.” 

“No, we all know that. Look here! Are these bones pounded 
small enough ?” 

John Want suddenly approached the lieutenant, and looked at him 
with an appearance of the deepest interest. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” he said; “how very hollow your voice 
sounds this morning.” 

“Never mind my voice. The bones! the bones!” 

“Yes, sir—the bones. They'll take a trifle more pounding. Il 
do my best with them, sir, for your sake.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

John Want shook his head, and looked at Crayford with a dreary 
smile. 

“T don’t think I shall have the honour of making much more bone 
soup for you, sir. Do you think yourself you'll last long, sir? I 
don’t, saving your presence. I think about another week or ten days 
will do for us all. Never mind! J don’t grumble. 

He poured the bones into the mortar and began to pound them— 
under protest. At the same moment a sailor appeared, entering from 
the inner hut. 

“A message from Captain Ebsworth, sir.” 

“ Well ?” 

“The Captain is worse than ever with his freezing pains, sir. He 
wants to see you immediately.” 

“I will go at once. Rouse the doctor.” 

Answering in those terms, Crayford returned to the inner hut, fol- 
lowed by the sailor. John Want shook his head again, and smiled 
more drearily than ever. 

“Rouse the doctor ?” he repeated. “Suppose the doctor should be 
frozen? He hadn’t a ha’porth of warmth in him last night, and his 
voice sounded like a whisper in a speaking trumpet. Will the bones 
donow? Yes, the bones will do now. Into the saucepan with you,” 
cried John Want, suiting the action to the word, “and flavour the hot 
water, if you can! When I remember that I was once an apprentice 
at a pastrycook’s—when I think of the gallons of turtle-soup that this 
hand has stirred up in a jolly hot kitchen—and when I find myself 
mixing bones and hot water for soup, and turning into ice as fast as I 
can, if I wasn’t of a cheerful disposition I should feel inclined to 
grumble. John Want! John Want! whatever had you done with 
your natural senses, when you made up your mind to go to sea?” 

A new voice hailed the cook, speaking from one of the bedplaces in 
the side of the hut. It was the voice of Francis Aldersley. 
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“ Who's that croaking over the fire ?” 

“Croaking ?” repeated John Want, with the air of a man who 
considered himself the object of a gratuitous insult. “Croaking ? 
You don’t find your own voice at all altered for the worse—do you, 
Mr. Frank? I don’t give him,” John proceeded, speaking confiden- 
tially to himself, “ more than six hours to last. He’s one of your 
grumblers.” 

** What are you doing there ?” asked Frank. 

“I’m making bone soup, sir, and wondering why I ever went to 
sea.” 

“ Well, and why did you go to sea ?” 

“Tm not certain, Mr. Frank. Sometimes I think it was natural 
perversity ; sometimes I think it was false pride at getting over sea- 
sickness ; sometimes I think it was reading Robinson Crusoe, and books 
warning of me not to go to sea.” 

Frank laughed. “ You’re an odd fellow. What do you mean by 
false pride at getting over sea-sickness? Did you get over sea-sickness 
in some new way ?” 

[John Want’s dismal face brightened in spite of himself. Frank 
had recalled to the cook’s memory one of the noteworthy passages in 
the cook’s life. | 

“ That’s it, sir!” he said. “If ever a man cured sea-sickness in 
a new way yet, I am that man—I got over it, Mr. Frank, by dint of 
hard eating. Iwas a passenger on board a packet-boat, sir, when 
first I saw blue water. A nasty lopp of a sea came on at dinner-time, 
and I began to feel queer the moment the soup was put on the table. 
‘Sick ? says the captain. ‘ Rather, sir, says I. ‘ Will you try my 
cure?’ says the captain. ‘Certainly, sir,’ says I. ‘Is your heart in 
your mouth yet ?’ says the captain. ‘ Not quite, sir, saysI. ‘ Mock- 
turtle soup ?” says the captain, and helps me. I swallow a couple of 
spoonfuls, and turn as white as a sheet. The captain cocks his eye at 
me. ‘ Go on deck, sir,’ says he, ‘ get rid of the soup, and then come 
back to the cabin.’ I got rid of the soup and came back to the cabin. 
‘ Cod’s head-and-shoulders,’ says the captain, and helps me. ‘I can't 
stand it, sir,’ says I. ‘You must,’ says the captain, ‘because it’s the 
cure.’ I crammed down a mouthful and turned paler than ever. ‘Go 
on deck,’ says the captain. ‘ Get rid of the cod’s head, and come back 
to the cabin” Off I go, and backI come. ‘Boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings,’ says the captain, and helps me. ‘No fat, sir, says I. 
‘ Fat’s the cure,’ says the captain, and makes me eat it. ‘ Lean’s the 
cure,’ says the captain, and makes me eat it. ‘Steady ? says the cap- 
tain. ‘Sick, says I. ‘Go on deck,’ says the captain, ‘ get rid of the 
boiled leg of mutton and trimmings, and come back to the cabin.’ Off 
I go, staggering—back I come, more dead than alive. ‘ Devilled kid- 
neys,’ says the captain. I shut my eyes, and got em down. ‘Cures 
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beginning,’ says the captain. ‘Mutton chop and pickles.’ I shut my 
eyes, and got them down. ‘Broiled ham and cayenne pepper, says 
the captain. ‘Glass of stout and cranberry tart. Want to go on 
deck again? ‘No, sir, says I. ‘Cure’s done,’ says the captain. 
‘Never you give in to your stomach, and your stomach will end in 
giving in to you.’ ” 

Having stated the moral purpose of his story in those unanswerable 
words, John Want took himself and his saucepan into the kitchen. A 
moment later, Crayford returned to the hut, and astonished Frank 
Aldersley by an unexpected question. 

“ Have you anything in your berth, Frank, that you set a value on ?” 

Frank looked puzzled. 

“ Nothing that I set the smallest value on—when I am out of it,” 
he replied. ‘‘ What does your question mean ?” 

“ We are almost as short of fuel as we are of provisions,” Crayford 
proceeded. ‘“ Your berth will make good firing. I have directed 
Bateson to be here in ten minutes with his axe.” 

“Very attentive and considerate on your part,” said Frank. “ What 
is to become of me, if you please, when Bateson has chopped my bed 
into firewood ?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“T suppose the cold has stupefied me. The riddle is beyond my 
reading. Suppose you give me a hint?” 

“Certainly. There will be beds to spare soon—there is to be a 
change at last in our wretched lives here. Do you see it now ?” 

Frank’s eyes sparkled. He sprang out of his berth, and waved his 
fur cap in triumph. 

“See it?” he exclaimed: “of course Ido! The exploring party 
is to start at last. Do I go with the expedition ?” 

“It is not very long since you were in the doctor’s hands, Frank,” 
said Crayford kindly. “I doubt if you are strong enough yet to make 
one of the exploring party.” 

“Strong enough or not,” returned Frank, “any risk is better than 
pining and perishing here. Put me down, Crayford, among those who 
volunteer to go.” 

“Volunteers will not be accepted, in this case,” said Crayford. 
“Captain Helding and Captain Ebsworth see serious objections, as we 
are situated, to that method of proceeding.” 

“Do they mean to keep the appointments in their own hands?” 
asked Frank. “I, for one, object to that.” 

“Wait a little,” said Crayford. “You were playing backgammon 
the other day with one of the officers. Does the board belong to him 
or to you?” 


“It belongs to me. I have got it in my locker here. What do 
you want with it?” 
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“T want the dice and the box, for casting lots. The captains have 
arranged—most wisely, as I think—that Chance shall decide among 
us, who goes with the expedition, and who stays behind in the huts, 
The officers and crew of the Wanderer will be here in a few minutes 
to cast the lots. Neither you nor any one can object to that way of de- 
ciding among us. Officers and men alike take their chance together. 
Nobody can grumble.” 

“JT am quite satisfied,” said Frank. “But I know of one man 
among the officers who is sure to make objections.” 

“ Who is the man ?” 

“You know him well enough, too. The ‘ Bear of the Expedition, 
Richard Wardour.” 

“Frank! Frank! you have a bad habit of letting your tongue run 
away with you. Dont repeat that stupid nickname when you talk of 
my good friend, Richard Wardour.” 

“ Your good friend ? Crayford! your liking for that man amazes me.” 

Crayford laid his hand kindly on Frank’s shoulder. Of all the 
officers of the Sea-Mew, Crayford’s favourite was Frank. 

“Why should it amaze you?” he asked. “ What opportunities 
have you had of judging? You and Wardour have always belonged 
to different ships. I have never seen you in Wardour’s society for 
five minutes together. How can you form a fair estimate of his 
character ?” 

“T take the general estimate of his charactér,” Frank answered. 
“ He has got his nickname, because he is the most unpopular man in 
his ship. Nobody likes him—there must be some reason for that.” 

“There is only one reason for it,” Crayford rejoined. “Nobody 
understands Richard Wardour. I am not talking at random. Re- 
member, I sailed from England with him in the Wanderer ; and I 
was only transferred to the Sea-Mew long after we were locked up in 
the ice. I was Richard Wardour’s companion on board ship for 
months—and I learnt there to do him justice. Under all his outward 
defects, I tell you, there beats a great and generous heart. Suspend 
your opinion, my Jad, until you know my friend as well as I do. No 
more of this now. Give me the dice and the box.” 

Frank opened his locker. At the same moment, the silence of the 
snowy waste outside was broken by a shouting of voices hailing the 
hut—* Sea-Mew, a-hoy !” 


Cuarter VIII. 


Tue sailor on watch opened the outer door. There, plodding over 
the ghastly white snow, were the officers of the Wanderer ap- 
proaching the hut. here, scattered under the merciless black sky, 
were the crew, with the dogs and the sledges, waiting the word which 
was to start them on their perilous and doubtful journey. 
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Captain Helding of the Wanderer, accompanied by his officers, 
entered the hut—in high spirits at the prospect of a change. Behind 
them, lounging in slowly by himself, was a dark, sullen, heavy-browed 
man. He neither spoke, nor offered his hand to anybody: he was 
the one person present who seemed to be perfectly indifferent to the 
fate in store for him. This was the man whom his brother officers 
had nick-named the Bear of the Expedition. In other words—Richard 
Wardour. 

Crayford advanced to welcome Captain Helding. Frank—remem- 
bering the friendly reproof which he had just received—passed over 
the other officers of the Wanderer, and made a special effort to be civil 
to Crayford’s friend. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wardour,” he said. “We may congratulate 
each other on the chance of leaving this horrible place.” 

“ You may think it horrible,” Wardour retorted. “I like it.” 

“Like it? Good heavens! why?” 

“ Because there are no women here.” 

Frank turned to his brother officers, without making any further 
advances in the direction of Richard Wardour. The Bear of the Ex- 
pedition was more unapproachable than ever. 

In the meantime, the hut had become thronged by the able-bodied 
officers and men of tke two ships. Captain Helding, standing in the 
nidst of them, with Crayford by his side, proceeded to explain the purpose 
of the contemplated expedition to the audience which surrounded him. 

He began in these words :— 

“ Brother officers and men of the Wanderer and Sea-Mew, it is my 
duty to tell you, very briefly, the reasons which have decided Captain 
Ebsworth and myself on despatching an exploring party in search of 
help. Without recalling all the hardships we have suffered for the 
last two years—the destruction, first of one of our ships, then of the 
other; the death of some of our bravest and best companions; the 
vain battles we have been fighting with the ice and snow, and bound- 
less desolation of these inhospitable regions—without dwelling on 
these things, it is my duty to remind you that this, the last place in 
which we have taken refuge, is far beyond the track of any previous 
expedition, and that consequently our chance of being discovered by 
any rescuing parties that may be sent to look after us is, to say the 
least of it, a chance of the most uncertain kind. You all agree with 
me, gentlemen, so far ?” 

The officers (with the exception of Wardour, who stood apart in 
sullen silence) all agreed, so far. 

The captain, went on. 

“Tt is therefore urgently necessary that we should make another, 
and probably a last, effort to extricate ourselves. The winter is not 
far off, game is getting scarcer and scarcer, our stock of provisions is 
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running low, and the sick—especially, I am sorry to say, the sick in 
the Wanderer’s hut—are increasing in number day by day. We 
must look to our own lives, and to the lives of those who are dependant 
on us; and we have no time to lose.” 

The officers echoed the words cheerfully. 

“Right! right! No time to lose.” 

Captain Helding resumed. 

“The plan proposed, is, that a detachment of the able-bodied 
officers and men among us should set forth this very day, and make 
another effort to reach the nearest inhabited settlements, from which 
help and provisions may be despatched to those who remain here. 
The new direction to be taken, and the various precautions to be 
adopted, are all drawn out ready. The only question now before 
us is—Who is to stop here, and who is to undertake the journey ?” 

The officers answered the question with one aceord—* Volunteers !” 

The men echoed their officers. “ Aye, aye, volunteers.” 

Wardour still preserved his sullen silence. Crayford noticed him, 
standing apart from the rest, and appealed to him personally. 

“Do you say nothing ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Wardour answered. “Go or stay, it’s all one to me.” 

“T hope you don’t really mean that ?” said Crayford. 

“T do.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear it, Wardour.” 

Captain Helding answered the general suggestion in favour of 
volunteering by a question which instantly checked the rising en- 
thusiasm of the meeting. 

“Well,” he said. “Suppose we say volunteers. Who volunteers to 
stop in the huts ?” 

There was a dead silence. The officers and men looked at each 
other confusedly. The captain continued. 

“You see we can’t settle it by volunteering. You all want to go. 
Every man among us, who has the use of his limbs, naturally wants 
to go. But what is to become of those who have not got the use of 
their limbs? Some of us must stay here, and take care of the sick.” 

Everybody admitted that this was true. 

“So we get back again,” said the Captain, “ to the old question— 
Who among the able-bodied is to go? and who is to stay? Captain 
Ebsworth says, and I say, let chance decide it. Here are dice. The 
numbers run as high as twelve—double sixes. All who throw under 
six, stay; all who throw over six, go. Officers of the Wanderer and 
the Sea Mew; do you agree to that way of meeting the difficulty °” 

All the officers agreed—with the one exception of Wardour, who 
still kept silence. 

“Men of the Wanderer and Sea-Mew, your officers agree to cast 
lots. Do you agree too ?” 
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The men agreed without a dissentient voice. Crayford handed the 
box and the dice to Captain Helding. 

“ You throw first, sir. Under six, ‘Stay.’ Over six, ‘ Go.’ ” 

Captain Helding cast the dice ; the top of the cask serving for a 
table. He threw, Seven. 

“Go,” said Crayford. “I congratulate you, sir. Now for my own 
chance.” He cast the dice in his turn. Three! “Stay! Ah, well! 
well! if I can do my duty, and be of use to others, what does it matter 
whether I go or stay? Wardour, you are next, in the absence of 
your first lieutenant.” 

Wardour prepared to cast, without shaking the dice. 

“Shake the box, man!” cried Crayford. “Give yourself a chance 
of luck !” 

Wardour persisted in letting the dice fall out carelessly, just as they 
lay in the box. 

“Not I!” he muttered to himself. “I’ve done with luck.” Saying 
those words, he threw down the empty box, and seated himself on the 
nearest chest, without looking to see how the dice had fallen. 

Crayford examined them. “Six!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ There! you 
have a second chance, in spite of yourself. You are neither under nor 
over—you throw again.” 

“ Bah!” growled the Bear. “It’s not worth the trouble of getting 
up for. Somebody else throw for me.” He suddenly looked at Frank. 
“You! you have got what the women call a lucky face.” 

Frank appealed to Crayford. “Shall I ?” 

“ Yes, if he wishes it ”—said Crayford. 

Frank cast the dice. “Two! He stays! Wardour, I am sorry I 
have thrown against you.” 

“Go or stay,” reiterated Wardour, “it’s all one to me. You will 
be luckier, young one, when you cast for yourself.” 

Frank cast for himself. 

“Hight. Hurrah! I go!” 

“What did I tell you?” said Wardour. “The chance was yours. 
You have thriven on my ill luck.” 

He rose, as he spuke, to leave the hut. Crayford stopped him. 

“Have you anything particular to do, Richard ?” 

“What has anybody to do, here ?” 

“Wait a little, then. I want to speak to you when this business is 
over.” 

“Are you going to give me any more good advice ?” 

‘Don’t look at me in that sour way, Richard. I am going to ask 
you a question about something which concerns yourself.” 

Wardour yielded without a word more. He returned to his chest, 
and cynically composed himself to slumber. The casting of the lots 
went on rapidly among the officers and men. In another half hour, 
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chance had decided the question of “Go” or ‘‘ Stay,” for all alike. 
The men left the hut. The officers entered the inner apartment for 
.a last conference with the bed-ridden captain of the Sea-Mew. War- 
dour and Crayford were left together, alone. 


CuaptTer IX, 


‘CrayForD touched his friend on the shoulder to rouse him. Wardour 
looked up, impatiently, with a frown. 

“T was just asleep,” he said. ‘“ Why do you wake me?” 

‘Look round you, Richard. We are alone.” 

“ Well—and what of that ?” 

“T wish to speak to you privately; and this is my opportunity. 
You have disappointed and surprised me to-day. Why did you say it 
was all one to you whether you went or stayed? Why are you the 
-only man among us who seems to be perfectly indifferent whether we 
-are rescued or not?” 

“‘Can a man always give a reason for what is strange in his manner 
or his words?” Wardour retorted. 

“He can try,” said Crayford quietly—* when his friend asks 
him.” 

Wardour’s manner softened. 

« That's true,” he said. “TI will try. Do you remember the first 
night at sea, when we sailed from England in the Wanderer ?” 

“ As well as if it was yesterday.” 

“A calm, still night,’ the other went on, thoughtfully. “No 
clouds, no stars. Nothing in the sky but the broad moon, and hardly 
a ripple to break the path of light she made in the quiet water. 
Mine was the middle watch that night. You came on deck, and found 
me alone e : 

He stopped. Crayford took his hand, and finished the sentence 
for him. 

“ Alone—and in tears.” 

“The last I shall ever shed,” Wardour added bitterly. 

* Don’t say that! There are times when a man is to be pitied 
indeed, if he can shed no tears.—Go on, Richard.” 

Wardour proceeded—still following the old recollections, still pre- 
serving his gentler tones. 

“JT should have quarrelled with any other man who had surprised 
me at that moment,” he said. ‘There was something, I suppose, in 
your voice when you asked my pardon for disturbing me, that softened 
my heart. I told you I had met with a disappointment which had 
broken me for life. There was no need to explain further. The only 
hopeless wretchedness in this world is the wretchedness that women 
cause.” 
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“ And the only unalloyed happiness,” said Crayford, “ the happiness 
that women bring.” 

“That may be your experience of them,” Wardour answered. 
“* Mine is different. All the devotion, the patience, the humility, the 
worship that there is in man I laid at the feet of a woman. She 
accepted the offering as women do—accepted it, easily, gracefully, 
unfeelingly—accepted it as a matter of course. I left England to 
win a high place in my profession, before I dared to win her. I 
braved danger, and faced death. I staked my life in the fever-swamps 
of Africa, to gain the promotion that I only desired for her sake—and 
gained it. I came back to give her all, and to ask nothing in return, 
but to rest my weary heart in the sunshine of her smile. And her 
own lips—the lips I had kissed at parting—told me that another man 
had robbed me of her. Ispoke but few words when I heard that 
confession, and left her for ever. ‘The time may come,’ I told her, 
‘when I shall forgive you. But the man who has robbed me of you, 
shall rue the day when you and he first met.’—Don’t ask me who he 
was! I have yet to discover him. The treachery had been kept 
secret; nobody could tell me where to find him; nobody could tell 
me who he was. What did it matter? When I had lived out the 
first agony, I could rely on myself—I could be patient, and bide my 
time.” 

“Your time? What time ?” 

“The time when I and that man shall meet face to face. I knew 
it then ; I know it now—it was written on my heart then, it is written 
on my heart now—we two shall meet and know each other! With 
that conviction strong within me, I volunteered for this service, as I 
would have volunteered for anything that set work and hardship and 
danger, like ramparts, between my misery and me. With that con- 
viction strong within me still, I tell you it is no matter whether I 
stay here with the sick or go hence with the strong. I shall live till 
I have met that man! There is a day of reckoning appomted between 
us. Here in the freezing cold, or away in the deadly heat—in battle 
or in shipwreck—in the face of starvation, under the shadow of pesti- 
lence—I, though hundreds are falling round me, I shall live! live for 
the coming of one day! live for the meeting with one man !” 

He stopped, trembling, body and soul, under the hold that his own 
terrible superstition had fastened on him. Crayford drew back in 
silent horror. Wardour noticed the action—he resented it—he ap- 
pealed in defence of his one cherished conviction, to Crayford’s own 
experience of him. 

“Look at me!” he cried. “Look howI have lived and thriven, 
with the heartache gnawing at me at home, and the winds of the icy 
north whistling round me here! I am the strongest man among you. 
Why? Ihave fought through hardships that have laid the best- 
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seasoned men of all our party on their backs. Why? What have I 
done, that my life should throb as bravely through every vein in my 
body at this minute, and in this deadly place, as ever it did in the whole- 
some breezes of home? What am I preserved for? I tell you again, 
for the coming of one day—for the meeting with one man.” 

He paused once more. ‘This time, Crayford spoke. 

“ Richard!” he said. “Since we first met, I have believed in your 
better nature, against all outward appearance. I have believed in you, 
firmly, truly, as your brother might. You are putting that belief to 
a hard test. If your enemy had told me that you had ever talked as 
you talk now, that you had ever looked as you look now, I would have 
turned my back on him as the utterer of a vile calumny against a 
just, a brave, an upright man. Oh! my friend, my friend, if ever I 
have deserved well of you, put away these thoughts from your heart! 
Face me again, with the stainless look of a man who has trampled 
under his feet the bloody superstitions of revenge, and knows them no 
more! Never, never, let the time come when I cannot offer you my 
hand as I offer it now, to the man I can still admire—to the brother 
I can still love!” 

The heart that no other voice could touch, felt that appeal. The 
fierce eyes, the hard voice, softened under Crayford’s influence. Richard 
Wardour’s head sank on his breast. 

“ You are kinder to me than I deserve,” he said. “ Be kinder still, 
and forget what I have been talking about. No! no more about me; 
I am not worth it. We'll change the subject, and never go back to it 
again. Let's do something. Work, Crayford—that’s the true elixir 
of our life! Work, that stretches the muscles, and sets the blood 
a-glowing. Work, that tires the body and rests the mind. Is there 
nothing in hand that I can do? Nothing to cut? nothing to- 
carry ?” 

The door opened as he put the question. Bateson—appointed to 
chop Frank’s bedplace into firing—appeared punctually with his axe. 
Wardour, without a word of warning, snatched the axe out of the 
man’s hand. 

“ What was this wanted for ?” he asked. 

“To cut up Mr. Aldersley’s berth there into firing, sir.” 

“T’ll do it for you! I'll have it down in no time!” He turned to 
Crayford. “You needn’t be afraid about me, old friend. I am going 
todo the right thing. I am going to tire my body and rest my 
mind.” 

The evil spirit in him was plainly subdued—for the time at least. 
Crayford took his hand in silence; and then (followed by Bateson) 
left him to his work. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Axe in hand, Wardour approached Frank’s bedplace. 

“Tf I could only cut the thoughts out of me,” he said to himself, 
“as I am going to cut the billets out of this wood!” He attacked 
the bedplace with the axe, like a man who well knew the use of his 
instrument. “Oh, me,” he thought, sadly, “if I had only been born 
a carpenter instead of a gentleman! A good axe, Master Bateson— 
I wonder where you got it? Something like a grip, my man, on 
this handle. Poor Crayford! his words stick in my throat. A fine 
fellow ! a noble fellow! No use thinking, no use regretting; what is 
said, 7s said. Work! work! work!” 

Plank after plank fell out on the floor. He laughed over the easy 
task of destruction. “Aha! young Aldersley! It doesn’t take much 
to demolish your bedplace. I'll have it down! I would have the 
whole hut down, if they would only give me the chance of chopping 
at it!” 

A long strip of wood fell to his axe—long enough to require 
cutting in two. He turned it, and stooped over it. Something 
caught his eye—letters carved in the wood. He looked closer. The 
letters were very faintly and badly cut. He could only make out 
the first three of them; and, even of those, he was not quite certain. 
They looked like C. L. A.—if they looked like anything. He threw 
down the strip of wood irritably. 

“Damn the fellow (whoever he is) who cut this!’ Why should he 
carve that name, of all the names in the world ?” 

He paused, considering—then determined to go on again with his 
self-imposed labour. He was ashamed of his own outburst. He 
looked eagerly for the axe. “Work work! Nothing for it but 
work.” He found the axe, and went on again. 

He cut out another plank. 

He stopped, and looked at it suspiciously. 

There was carving again, on this plank. The letters F. and A. 
appeared on it. 

He put down the axe. There were vague misgivings in him 
which he was not able to realise. The state of his own mind was 
fast becoming a puzzle to him. 

“More carving,” he said to himself. ‘‘ That’s the way these young 
idlers employ their long hours. F.A.? Those must be Ais initials: 
—Frank Aldersley. Who carved the letters on the other plank? 
Frank Aldersley, too ?” 

He turned the piece of wood in his hand nearer to the light, and 
looked lower down it. More carving again, lower down! Under the 
initials F, A. were two more letters :-—C. B. 
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“C, B.?” he repeated to himself. “His sweetheart’s initials, I 
suppose? Of course—at his age—his sweetheart’s initials.” 

He paused once more. A spasm of inner pain showed the shadow 
of its mysterious passage, outwardly on his face. 

“ Her cypher is C. b.” he said, in low broken tones, “C. B.:— 
Clara Burnham.” 

He waited, with the plank in his hand; repeating the name over 
and over again, as if it was a question he was putting to himself. 

“Clara Burnham? Clara Burnham ?” 

He dropped the plank and turned deadly pale in a moment. His 
eyes wandered furtively backwards and forwards between the strip of 
wood on the floor and the half-demolished berth. ‘Oh, God! what 
has come to me now?” he said to himself, in a whisper. He snatched 
up the axe, with a strange cry—something between rage and terror. 
He tried—fiercely, desperately tried—to go on with his work. No! 
strong as he was, he could not use the axe. His hands were helpless ; 
they trembled incessantly. He went to the fire; he held his hands 
over it. They still trembled incessantly ; they infected the rest of 
him. He shuddered all over. He knew fear. His own thoughts 
terrified him. 

“Crayford!” he cried out. “Crayford! come here, and let’s go 
hunting.” 

No friendly voice answered him. No friendly face shewed itself 
at the door. 

An interval passed ; and there came over him another change. He 
recovered his self-possession almost as suddenly as he had lost it. A 
smile—a horrid, deforming, unnatural smile—spread slowly, stealthily, 
devilishly over his face. He left the fire; he put the axe away softly 
in a corner; he sat down in his old place, deliberately self-abandoned 
to a frenzy of vindictive joy. He had found the man! There, at 
the end of the world—there, at the last fight of the Arctic voyagers 
against starvation and death, he had found the man! 

The minutes passed. 

He became conscious, on a sudden, of a freezing stream of air 
pouring into the room. 

He turned, and saw Crayford opening the door of the hut. A 
man was behind him. Wardour rose eagerly and looked over Cray- 
ford’s shoulder. 

Was it—could it be—the man who had carved the letters on the 
plank? Yes! Frank Aldersley ! 


Cuarter XI, 


“ Sritz at work!” Crayford exclaimed, looking at the half-demolished 
bedplace. “Give yourself a little rest, Richard. The exploring 
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party is ready to start. If you wish to take leave of your brother 
officers before they go, you have no time to lose.” 

He checked himself there, looking Wardour full in the face. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “how pale you are. Has anything 
happened ?” 

Frank—searching in his locker for articles of clothing which he 
might require on the journey—looked round. He was startled, as 
Crayford had been startled, by the sudden change in Wardour since 
they had last seen him. 

“ Are you ill?” he asked. ‘I hear you have been doing Bateson’s 
work for him. Have you hurt yourself?” 

Wardour suddenly moved his head, so as to hide his face from both 
Crayford and Frank. He took out his handkerchief, and wound it 
clumsily round his left hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “I hurt myself with the axe. It’s nothing. 
Never mind. Pain always has a curious effect on me. I tell you. 
it’s nothing ! don’t notice it!” 

He turned his face towards them again as suddenly as he had 
turned it away. He advanced a few steps, and addressed himself 
with an uneasy familiarity to Frank. 

“JT didn’t answer you civilly when you spoke to me some little 
time since. I mean, when I first came in here, along with the. rest 
of them. I apologize. Shake hands! How are you? Ready for 
the march ?” 

Frank met the oddly abrupt advance which had been made to him 
with perfect good humour. 

“Tam glad to be friends with: you, Mr. Wardour. I wish I was 
as well seasoned to fatigue as you are.” 

Wardour burst into a hard, joyless, unnatural laugh. 

“Not strong, eh? You don’t look it. The dice had better have 
sent me away, and kept you here. I never felt in better condition 
in my life.” He paused and added, with his eye on Frank, and 
with a strong emphasis on the words: “ We men of Kent are made 
of tough material.” 

Frank advanced a step on his side, with a new interest in Richard 
Wardour. 

“ You come from Kent ?” he said. 

“Yes. From East Kent.” He waited a little once more, and 
looked hard at Frank. ‘‘ Do you know that part of the country ?” 
he asked. 

“T ought to know something about East Kent,” Frank answered. 
“Some dear friends of mine once lived there.” 

“Friends of yours?” Wardour repeated. “One of the county 
families, I suppose ?” 

As he put the question, he abruptly looked over his shoulder. He 
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was standing between Crayford and Frank. Crayford, taking no part 
in the conversation, had been watching him and listening to him more 
and more attentively as that conversation went on. Within the last 
moment or two, Wardour had become instinctively conscious of this. 
He resented Crayford’s conduct with needless irritability. 

“ Why are you staring at me?” he asked. 

“Why are you looking unlike yourself?” Crayford answered, 
quietly. 

Wardour made no reply. He renewed the conversation with 
Frank. 

“One of the county families?” he resumed. “The Witherbys of 
Yew Grange, I daresay ?” 

“No,” said Frank; “but friends of the Witherbys very likely. 
The Burnhams.” 

Desperately as he struggled to maintain it, Wardour’s self-control 
failed him. He started violently. The clumsily-wound handker- 
chief fell off his hand. Still looking at him attentively, Crayford 
picked it up. 

“There is your handkerchief, Richard,” he said. “Strange!” 

“ What is strange ?” 

“You told us you had hurt yourself with the axe——” 

“« Well ?” 

“ There is no blood on your handkerchief.” 

Wardour snatched the handkerchief out of Crayford’s hand, and, 
turning away, approached the outer door of the hut. ‘No blood on 
the handkerchief,” he said to himself. “There may be a stain or two, 
when Crayford sees it again.” He stopped within a few paces of the 
door, and spoke to Crayford. ‘ You recommended me to take leave 
of my brother-officers before it was too late,” he said. “I am going 
to follow your advice.” 

The door was opened from the outer side, as he laid his hand 
on the lock. 

One of the quartermasters of the Wanderer entered the hut. 

“Ts Captain Helding here, sir?” he asked, addressing himself to 
Wardour. 

Wardour pointed to Crayford. 

“The lieutenant will tell you,” he said. 

Crayford advanced, and questioned the quartermaster. 

“ What do you want with Captain Helding ?” he asked. 

“T have a report to make, sir. There has been an accident on the 
ice. 

“To one of your men ?” 

“No, sir. To one of our officers. 

Wardour—on the point ot going out—paused when the quarter- 
master made that reply. For a moment, he considered with himself. 
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Then, he walked slowly back to the part of the room in which Frank 
was standing. Crayford, directing the quartermaster, pointed to the 
arched doorway in the side of the hut. 

“T am sorry to hear of the accident,” he said. “ You will find 
Captain Helding in that room.” 

For the second time, with singular persistency, Wardour renewed 
the conversation with Frank. 

“So you knew the Burnhams ?” he said. “What became of Clara 
when her father died ?” 

Frank’s face flushed angrily, on the instant. 

“Clara?” he repeated. ‘“ What authorises you to speak of Miss 
Burnham, in that familiar manner ?” 

Wardour seized the opportunity of quarrelling with him. 

“What right have you to ask?” he retorted coarsely. 

Frank’s blood was up. He forgot his promise to Clara to keep 
their engagement secret—he forgot everything but the unbridled in- 
solence of Wardour’s language and manner. 

“A right which I insist on your respecting,” he answered. “The 
right of being engaged to marry her.” 

Crayford’s steady eyes were still on the watch—and Wardour felt 
them on him. A little more—and Crayford might openly interfere. 
Even Wardour recognised, for once, the necessity of controlling his 
temper—cost him what it might. He made his apologies, with over- 
strained politeness, to Frank. 

“ Impossible to dispute such a right as yours,” he said. “ Perhaps 
you will excuse me when you know that I am one of Miss Burnham’s 
old friends. My father and her father were neighbours. We have 
always met like brother and sister P 

Frank generously stopped the apology there. 

‘Say no more,” he interposed. “I was in the wrong—I lost my 
temper. Pray forgive me.” 

Wardour looked at him, with a strange reluctant interest, while he 
was speaking. Wardour asked an extraordinary question, when he 
had done. 

“Ts she very fond of you ?” 

Frank burst out laughing. 

“My dear fellow!” he said, ‘come to our wedding—and judge for 
yourself,” 

“Come to your wedding?” As he repeated the words Wardour 
stole one glance at Frank, which Frank (employed in buckling his 
knapsack) failed to see. Crayford noticed it—and Crayford’s blood 
ran cold. Comparing the words which Wardour had spoken to him, 
while they were alone together, with the words that had just passed 
in his presence, he could draw but one conclusion. The woman whom 
Wardour had loved and lost, was—Clara Burnhum. The man who 
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had robbed him of her was Frank Aldersley. And Wardour had dis- 
covered it in the interval since they had last met. “ Thank God !” 
thought Crayford, “‘ the dice have parted them! Frank goes with the 
expedition, and Wardour stays behind with me.” 

The reflection had barely occurred to him—Frank’s thoughtless in- 
vitation to Wardour had just passed his lips—when the canvas screen 
over the doorway was drawn aside. Captain Helding and the officers 
who were to leave with the exploring party, returned to the main room 
on their way out. Seeing Crayford, Captain Helding stopped to speak 
to him. 

“T have a casualty to report,” said the captain, “ which diminishes 
our numbers by one. My second lieutenant, who was to have joined 
the exploring party, has had a fall on thé ice. Judging by what 
the quartermaster tells me, I am afraid the poor fellow has broken 
his leg.” 

“T will supply his place,” cried a voice at the other end of the hut. 

Everybody looked round. The man who had spoken was Richard 
Wardour. 

Crayford instantly interfered—so vehemently as to astonish all who 
knew him. 

“No!” he said. “Not you, Richard! not you!” 

“Why not?” Wardour asked sternly. 

“Why not, indeed?” added Captain Helding. “Wardour is the 
very man to be useful on a long march. He is in perfect health, and 
he is the best shot among us. I was on the point of proposing him 
myself.” 

Crayford failed to show his customary respect for his superior 
officer. He openly disputed the Oaptain’s conclusion. 

“ Wardour has no right to volunteer,” he rejoined. “It has been 
settled, Captain Helding, that chance shall decide who is to go, and 
who is to stay.” 

“ And chance has decided it,” cried Wardour. “Do you think we 
are going to cast the dice again, and give an officer of the Sea~-Mew a 
chance of replacing an officer of the Wanderer? There is a vacancy 
in our party, not in yours; and we claim the right of filling it as we 
please. I volunteer; and my captain backs me. Whose authority is 
to keep me here, after that ?” 

“Gently, Wardour,” said Captain Helding. “A man who is in the 
right can afford to speak with moderation.” He turned to Crayford. 
“You must admit yourself,” he continued, “that Wardour is right 
this time. The missing man belongs to my command; and in 
common justice one of my officers ought to supply his place.” 

It was impossible to dispute the matter further. The dullest man 
present could see that the Captain’s reply was unanswerable. In 
sheer despair, Crayford took Frank’s arm and led him aside a few 
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steps. The last chance left of parting the two men was the chance of 
appealing to Frank. 

“My dear boy,” he began.. “I want to say one friendly word to 
you on the subject of your health. I have already, if you remember, 
expressed my doubts whether you are strong enough to make one of an 
exploring party. I feel those doubts more strongly than ever, at this 
moment. Will you take the advice of a friend who wishes you well ?” 

Wardour had followed Crayford. Wardour roughly interposed 
before Frank could reply. 

“Let him alone !” 

Crayford paid no heed to the interruption. He was too earnestly 
bent on withdrawing Frank from the expedition to notice anything 
that was said or done by the persons about him. 

“Don’t, pray don’t, risk hardships which you are unfit to bear!” 
he went on entreatingly. ‘“ Your place can be easily filled. Change 
your mind, Frank. Stay here with me.” 

Again Wardour interfered. Again he called out, “Leave him 
alone !”—more roughly than ever. Still deaf and blind to every con- 
sideration but one, Crayford pressed his entreaties on Frank. 

“You owned yourself just now that you were not well seasoned to 
fatigue,” he persisted. ‘“ You feel (you must feel) how weak that last 
illness has left you? You know (I am sure you know) how unfit you 
are to brave exposure to cold, and long marches over the snow.” 

Irritated beyond endurance by Crayford’s obstinacy; seeing, or 
thinking he saw, signs of yielding in Frank’s face, Wardour so far 
forgot himself as to seize Crayford by the arm, and attempt to drag 
him away from Frank. Crayford turned and looked at him. 

“ Richard,” he said, very quietly. “You are not yourself. I pity 
you. Drop your hand.” 

Wardour relaxed his hold, with something of the sullen submission 
of a wild animal to its keeper. The momentary silence which followed 
gave Frank an opportunity of speaking at last. 

“T am gratefully sensible, Crayford,” he began, “of the interest 
which you take in me F 
“ And you will follow my advice?” Crayford interposed eagerly. 

“My mind is made up, old friend,” Frank answered, firmly and 
sadly. “Forgive me for disappointing you. I am appointed to the 
expedition. With the expedition I go.” He moved nearer to War- 
dour. In his innocence of all suspicion he clapped Wardour heartily 
on the shoulder. “When I feel the fatigue,” said poor simple 
Frank, “you will help me, comrade—won’t you? Come along!” 

Wardour snatched his gun out of the hands of the sailor who was 
carrying it for him. His dark face became suddenly irradiated with a 
terrible joy. 

“Come!” he cried. “Over the snow and over the ice! Come! 
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where no human footsteps have ever trodden and where no human 
trace is ever left.” 

Blindly, instinctively, Crayford made an effort to part them. His 
brother officers, standing near, pulled him back. They looked at each 
other anxiously. The merciless cold, striking its victims in various 
ways, had struck in some instances at their reason first. Everybody 
loved Crayford. Was he, too, going on the dark way that others had 
taken before him? ‘They forced him to seat himself on one of the 
lockers. “Steady, old fellow!” they said kindly—* steady!” Cray- 
ford yielded, writhing inwardly under the sense of his own helpless- 
ness. What in God’s name could he do? Could he denounce Wardour 
to Captain Helding, on bare suspicion—without so much as the 
shadow of a proof to justify what he said? The Captain would decline 
to insult one of his officers by even mentioning the monstrous accusa- 
tion to him. The Captain would conclude, as others had already 
concluded, that Crayford’s mind was giving way under stress of cold 
and privation. No hope—literally, no hope now, but in the numbers 
of the expedition. Officers and men, they all liked Frank. As long 
as they could stir hand or foot, they would help him on the way— 
they would see that no harm came to him. 

The word of command was given ; the door was thrown open; the 
hut emptied rapidly. Over the merciless white snow—under the 
merciless black sky—the exploring party began to move. The sick 
and helpless men, whose last hope of rescue centred in their departing 
messmates, cheered faintly. Some few whose days were numbered, 
sobbed and cried like women. Frank’s voice faltered as he turned 
back at the door to say his last words to the friend who had been a 
father to him. 

“God bless you, Crayford !” 

Crayford broke away from the officers near him; and, hurrying 
forward, seized Frank by both hands. Crayford held him as if he 
would never let him go. 

“God preserve you, Frank! I would give all I have in the world 
to be with you. Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

Frank waved his hand—dashed away the tears that were gathering 
in his eyes—and hurried out. Crayford called after him, the last, the 
only, warning that he could give : 

“While you can stand, keep with the main body, Frank !” 

Wardour, waiting till the last— Wardour, following Frank through 
the snow-drift—stopped; stepped back; and answered Crayford at 
the door : 

“ While he can stand, he keeps with Me.” 


THE END OF THE SECOND SCENE. 











Goethe and Mendelssohn. 


Ix the early part of 1872, Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, son of the composer, 
gave a public lecture at Freiburg, on the subject of his father’s 
relations with Goethe. The lecture was subsequently repeated 
at Constance, and so favourably received, that the author was in- 
duced to publish it in a more comprehensive form than as originally 
delivered. In a pamphlet of some fifty pages we have a convenient 
summary of the letters that passed between the musician and poet, 
and a number of interesting facts relating to Zelter, whose correspon- 
dence with Goethe fills three bulky volumes. The present publication 
saves the curious in art-history matters the somewhat dreary task of 
sifting from a large mass of letters the various passages in which the 
loved and honoured name of Mendelssohn appears, and supplies to some 
extent an omission in Mr. Lewes’s ‘ Life of Goethe,’ where the name of 
Zelter so seldom occurs. To have had such a pupil as Mendelssohn, 
and so intimate a friend as Goethe, are facts which should secure for 
the possessor of such privileges the respectful consideration of all 
students. Zelter’s music is almost forgotten, and Eberwein’s also; but 
these two men enjoyed great popularity as composers, and were notable 
favourites with Goethe, whose opinions on musical matters was gene- 
rally fallible and open to challenge, but in the instance of Mendelssohn 
sound, from the very first hour that he recorded his judgment on 
Zelter’s “best pupil.” With this solitary and honourable exception, 
the Geheimrath’s fastidiousness and caprice in questions affecting 
musical discernment are more curious than creditable. The late Mr. 
Rogers declared Paesiello to be Rossini’s superior, but that Zelter and 
Eberwein should be preferred to Beethoven and Schubert is a still 
greater shock to right-minded people. Goethe’s own apology for his 
predilection for the old style does not make his case much betier. A 
conservatism which viewed with distrust the technical and mechanical 
improvements which were so conspicuous in Beethoven, is lamely 
defended by Goethe's avowal that “the productions of our newest com- 
posers are no longer music; they go beyond the level of human feel- 
ings, and one can give them no response from the mind and heart.” 
Probably it was the combination of social and artistic qualities, and an 
eminently philosophical turn of mind, that fitted Zelter for companion- 
ship with Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder, and induced the 
greatest in that illustrious company to lend so ready an ear to Zelter’s 
melodies. Whatever sweetness these melodies possessed, it has com- 
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pletely evaporated now; whatever strength they had has succumbed 
to that of the musical giants who were such innovators and upstarts 
in the eyes of the oracle at Weimar. Zelter wasa traveller, and an 
early professional training as an architect qualified him for forming 
sensible criticism on streets and buildings. Here is Gcethe’s own 
testimony to the versatility of his friend’s:acquirements : 


“ Zelter is always majestic and to the point. Iam now looking over his 
letters with Riemer, and they contain invaluable things. Those letters 
which he has written me on his travels are especially of worth, for he has, as 
a sound architect and musician, the advantage that he can never want in- 
teresting subjects for criticism. As soon as he enters a city the buildings 
stand before him, and tell him their merits and their faults. Then the 
musical societies receive him at once, and show themselves to the master 
with their virtues and their defects. If a shorthand writer could but have 
recorded his conversations with his musical scholars we should possess 
something quite unique in its way.” 


It wiil be observed here that Zelter’s musical genius is treated 
rather as ancilliary to than superseding his merits as an artistic and 
intelligent traveller. There can be no doubt that Beethoven’s per- 
sonal eccentricities severely taxed the forbearance of his friends. The 
occasional use of snuffers as a toothpick would have been a dangerous 
experiment in Goethe’s society, but all his oddities failed, generally 
speaking, to blind either friend or foe to the supremacy of his music. 
For some reason or other Goethe would have very little to say to him, 
either as a man ora musician. They became acquainted at Teplitz, 
and here is Goethe’s own version of the first impression made on him 
by Beethoven: “ His talent has astounded me, but unfortunately he 
is a thoroughly intractable person. I don’t say he is wrong in finding 
the world detestable, but he doesn’t make it more enjoyable either for 
himself or others.” We have Mendelssohn’s own authority for stating 
that Goethe adhered obstinately to this ungracious opinion, and that 
he had the greatest difficulty in persuading his host to listen to any- 
thing from the pen of the “intractable person :” 


“In the forenoon he likes me to play to him the compositions of the 
various great masters, in chronological order, for an hour, and also to tell 
him the progress they have made, while he sits in a dark corner, like a 
Jupiter Tonans, his old eyes flashing on me. He did not wish to hear 
anything of Beethoven’s, but I told him that I could not let him off, and 
played the first part of the symphony in C minor. It seemed to have a 
singular effect on him: at first he said, ‘This causes no emotion, nothing 
but astonishment; it is grandiose.’ He continued grumbling in this way, 
and after a long pause he began again—‘It is very grand—very wild; it 
makes one fear that the house is about to fall down. And what must it be 
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when played by a number of men together! 


Zelter’s fervent admiration for Goethe, founded on an early enthu- 
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siasm for the ‘Sorrows of Werther,’ made him anxious to introduce 
his pet pupil to one whose musical criticisms he must well have kuown 
to be unreliable. It should never be forgotten that Zelter was the 
means of first moulding his pupil's mind on the most solid of all foun- 
dations—the music of Sebastian Bach. He had been told in early life 
that a common artisan is a respectable character, that nothing in the 
world can be more pitiful than a third-rate artist, and he was deter- 
mined to accustom Felix to an appreciation of the works of Bach, 
which had been for many years absolutely ignored in Germany—a pro- 
cess which, if conscientiously and wisely improved upon, would create 
a permanent distaste for anything commonplace or vulgar. It was 
once said by a great authority that a close and intense study of the 
Bible would keep the student’s style of writing from being vulgar; an 
incessant study of Sebastian Bach would probably work the same 
result with a musician. Bach’s music became a sort of gospel to 
Mendelssohn, who was, without doubt, indebted to his tutor for an 
early initiation into a creed which was so strong within him in after 
life, that, apart from converting multitudes to the same belief, he was 
not satisfied until a statue was erected at Leipzig in honour of the 
famous Cantor. The possessor of the sacred treasures of Bach’s music 
was old Zelter himself, who, miser like, pored over his art monopoly, 
and once a week exhibited his idols to the adoring but sacred few who 
could appreciate their value and artistic import. The crabbed fugues, 
the superb descriptive recitatives, the agonizingly difficult choruses, 
were all golden fruits in the garden of the Hesperides, and Zelter the 
dragon to watch them. On Friday evenings the treasure was pro- 
duced, and amongst the sacred few permitted to experimentalise on 
the MSS. of the old Cantor, to lay siege to St. Sebastian, were 
the two Mendelssohns, Felix and Fanny, and Edward Devrient, the 
bosom friend of the composer, who tells the story most delightfully. 
From those private rehearsals dated that life-long ambition with the 
author of ‘ Elijah’ to raise Bach to his proper rank in the world of art. 
What a satire is conveyed in the words addressed by Mendelssohn, some 
twenty-five years since, to the committee of a musical festival on the 
Rhine: “It is high time that at these meetings, on which the name 
of Handel sheds such lustre, a master, inferior to none, and in some 
points superior to all, should no longer be neglected.” 

We recommend as an appropriate motto to some of our great musical 
institutions, “ As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” 
If anything could shame art societies in this country and convince 
them of their unpardonable supineness, surely this quotation, coming 
from such a judge as Mendelssohn, should have weight and influence. 

The gratitude which Felix felt for the many good services rendered 
to him by his tutor was shared by his father, who declared Zelter to 
be the restorer of Bach to the Germans, and assured Felix that with- 
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out Zelter his studies would have taken quite another direction. He 
might have added, as an additional claim to gratitude, an early intro- 
duction to Goethe, whose friendship for “the young Berliner,” is a 
pleasing set off to his unveiled dislike of Beethoven and utter indiffer- 
ence to Schubert. On the 26th of October, 1821, Zelter writes to 
Goethe: “I shall be glad to show your face to my Doris and my best 
pupil before I leave the world—wherein I intend to hang on as long 
as possible. The pupil is a good-looking boy, lively and obedient.” 
The good looks here alluded to well deserve the compliment, if the 
admirable line engraving, after a chalk drawing by Hensel, is a veri- 
table likeness; and Sir Julius Benedict, in a lecture on Mendelssohn, 
delivered many years ago, alludes to the bright countenance and 
lustrous curls which gave to Zelter’s “ best pupil” so fascinating an 
exterior. The Mendelssohn family were in a flutter of expectation 
raised by this anticipated visit to Weimar. “ You may imagine,” writes 
Madame Mendelssohn to her friend in Paris, “ what it costs me to part 
with the dear child, although only for a few weeks. But I reckon it 
no small advantage for him to be introduced to Goethe under such 
circumstances, to stay under his roof, and receive the blessing of the 
great man. Besides this, I am glad of the trip, which will divert his 
mind, for he is by his own choice almost too zealous a student for his 
age.” Papa writes somewhat in Polonius fashion, with a dash of Lord 
Chesterfield: ‘‘ Keep your mind open, my dear boy. As often as you 
get a letter from me I shall warn you of this. Keep a strict watch over 
yourself; be very particular in your behaviour at meals; speak clearly 
and to the point ; take pains as far as you can to hit the correct word. 
I have no need to recommend uprightness, morality, obedience to your 
friend and guide, who behaves like a father to you, nor of affectionate 
recollections of all at home, for you are a good boy.” Mamma writes a 
thought less didactically: “ Would I were a tiny mouse, to have an 
eye on my dear Felix far away, to see how he behaves as an indepen- 
dent lad. Snap up every word that falls from Goethe; I must know 
every thing about him.” ‘The poor lad was not likely to forget the 
double-shotted advice, but Fanny, his favourite sister, must have an 
innings also, and she endorses the parental jobation with a postscript 
which speaks well for her unselfishness and zeal for her brother's 
interests: “ When you arrive at Goethe’s keep your eyes and ears 
open, that is my advice; now, if you can’t on your return home give 
me every word that comes from Goethe’s mouth consider our friend- 
ship gone. .. . . It is better we should do without you a little time 
longer and that you should lay up in the interval a store of the most 
delightful memories for the rest of your days.” The parents and 
sister soon have news from the young traveller, whose eyes are as wide 
open as the fond parents and Fanny can desire, and take stock of the 
minutest piece of furniture belonging to his famous host. Before tke 
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visit Felix takes a turn in the Weimar church, hears the Hundredth 
Psalm by Handel, and makes comparisons between the organ and that 
in the Marienkirche at Berlin; the length of the pipes, number of the 
stops, &c., are all recorded. Then he goes back to the Elephant, and 
sketches the house of Lucas Cranach the painter. Two hours elapse, 
and Zelter introduced him to Goethe, who was discovered examining 
with evident satisfaction some mineral collections arranged by his 
son. After half an hour's walk in the garden dinner is served, and 
Fraulein Ulrike, when dessert is over, begs Felix to give her a kiss: a 
process repeated daily by Goethe himself, with this difference, that 
there seems to have been a graduated warmth in the embrace and a 
different number and mystic meaning in the kisses bestowed on the 
object of his affection, according as the kissing took place before or 
after twelve o’clock. “Every morning I receive from the author of 
‘Faust’ and ‘ Werther’ one kiss, and every afternoon from father and 
friend Goethe two kisses.” In payment for this devotion Felix played 
two hours daily Bach’s fugues and on extempore subjects. Of an 
evening he watched Zelter at his rubbers of whist, played in solemn 
seriousness by the professor, who, like Mrs. Battle, insisted “on a 
clean hearth and the rigour of the game.” “ Whist means” (Felix, 
writing to his sister Fanny, quotes Zelter’s own words), “hold your 
jaw (du sollst das Maul halten). Yesterday I brought your Lieder to 
Frau von Goethe. She has a pretty voice and will sing them to the 
old gentleman. I told him you had written them, and asked if he 
would like to hear them? ‘ Yes, I should like to, very much.’ Frau 
von Goethe likes them very much indeed. A good omen! To-day or 
to-morrow he shall hear them.” 

Judging by the letters, Felix felt perfectly at home at Weimar, 
although with all the geniality and friendliness which strangers found 
when on a visit to Goethe there was a large admixture of ministerial 
etiquette and court ceremony. Zelter, the minister’s intimate friend, 
in deference to his host’s weakness, appeared of an evening in black 
“smalls,” silk stockings with huge silver buckles, in fact, in pleno 
jicu. A great deal of this stiffness was purposely adopted by the 
minister, who as a rule kept Berlin people at a distance. “I remark 
generally,” he said to Eckermann, “ such an audacious set of men live 
in Berlin that one cannot get on well with delicacy, but must have 
one’s eyes wide open and be a little rough now and then only to keep 
one’s head above water.” The boy Felix had to endure a kindly in- 
tended but severe ordeal. Goethe was satisfied of his general clever- 
ness, but postponed his judgment on his musical pretensions. “My 
friend Zelter,” he said to Rellstab, “has brought me his little pupil. 
I must have a trial of his musical capabilities aud natural gifts; in 
every other respect he is rarely gifted. I have a theory about tem- 
peraments. Every one has four within himself, but in different and 
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compound proportions. Now, in the case of this boy, I should credit 
him with the smallest possible indifference and inertness and the maxi- 
mum of the opposite quality ”—a rather tortuous way of announcing 
a very evident fact that Felix was predisposed to hard work. 

An evening party was assembled at Goethe’s, and Zelter asked 
to give his pupil a subject to improvise upon. The old man sat down 
and played a simple Lied: ‘ Ich triumte einst von Hannchen,’ which 
Felix proceeded to fuse into a stormy allegro, and overload with such 
a stream of harmonic changes that the melody was scarcely distin- 
guishable in the wealth of scientific combinations. The delighted 
tutor rather snubbed than praised the wonderful display. “ Why, you 
were dreaming of some elf or dragon, you played in such a harum- 
scarum way!” Goethe followed suit: “I shan’t let you go off with 
that ; you must play more before we can accept you entirely.” After 
a turn with Sebastian Bach’s fugues, a minuet was called for by 
Goethe’s special desire. “Shall I play you the finest in the world ?” 
said Felix, and played the minuet from ‘Don Juan. When this 
was over Goethe asked for the overture, but the boy flatly refused. 
“Tt can’t be played as it is written, and one ought not to alter 
a note of it;” so he substituted the ‘Figaro, which he gave in 
tremendous style, bringing into relief the orchestral effects, and ac- 
centuating passages to remind his hearers of passages and instrumental 
changes that admitted of such treatment. So far so good, but Goethe 
was bent on conquering the brilliant scholar. “All this time you 
have only played us things you know; we should like to see what you 
can do with something you do not know;” and the Geheimrath 
fetched a quantity of manuscript music, and selected a piece in 
Mozart’s own handwriting. This was played off with such precision 
that one would have supposed Felix had learnt nothing else during 
his lifetime. “Now, take care,” said Goethe, “I will give you some- 
thing to puzzle you,” and a sheet of paper covered over with musical 
hieroglyphics, blurred and blotted with inkspots, was placed on the 
piano. “How am I to read that? What writing!”, said Felix, 
laughing. “Guess whose it is,” said Goethe. “I know,” replied 
Zelter, as he looked at the manuscript over Felix’s shoulder. “That's 
Beethoven’s writing ; I can tell it a mile off. He always writes as if 
he used a mop-stick and then rubbed his sleeves over the notes before 
they are dry. I have several of his manuscripts—they cannct be 
mistaken.” Felix meanwhile fixed his eyes steadily on the task 
before him, and quietly unravelled the meaning of the composer 
before placing his fingers on the keys. Goethe was impatient of 
delay. “There; didn’t I say you wouldcome togrief? Come, let us 
see what you can do.” The first time Felix stumbled, naturally 
enough, for the mixed sequence was hard to divine by the light, or 
rather the darkness, of the blotted paper; but a second effort resulted 
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in a faultless performance, and Goethe masked his satisfaction behind 
the few words of good-humoured chaff: “ Anyhow you bungled here, 
you weren't sure at all.” To some artists he addressed words of a 
very different kind. ‘There is nothing very out of the way in our 
days in youthful musical prodigies—I mean in respect of their powers 
of execution ; but this little fellow’s extemporary playing and playing 
at sight border on the marvellous, and I should not have thought 
such a thing possible for one of so tender an age.” 

“And you heard Mozart play at Frankfort, when he was seven 
years old?” replied Zelter. 

“T did,” answered Goethe. “I was only twelve myself at the 
time. Like the rest of the world, I was astounded at his wonderful 
execution ; but your pupil’s performance bears the same relationship 
to Mozart’s playing of that date as the cultivated talk of a grown up 
man to the lisping of a child.” 

This was high praise, but Goethe was by no means sanguine in his 
expectations that the brilliant performer would excell as a composer. 
Expectations, he said, are so often falsified by events; Zelter would, as . 
far as teaching can go, be a guarantee for good pioneership; “ but, 
after all, a teacher’s influence is a problematical affair. The greatness 
and individuality of an artist must depend exclusively on themselves. 
To what teachers are Raphael, Michel Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, and 
all great masters indebted for their immortal creations?” There was 
no fear of Felix becoming rusty at Weimar; he played frequently 
from six to eight hours daily, and was “rash enough” (so his mother 
writes) “to extemporise before the Court, and in Hummel’s presence.” 
One of the highest ladies of the Court drew his likeness, and Zelter 
feared his pupil would soon become the enfant gaté of lords and 
ladies in waiting. “The women here are spoiling my lad,” whose 
innocent flirtations and fondness for capping verses with his fair com- 
panions used to divert the Geheimrath himself, who occasionally acted 
as umpire, and decided on the merits of the bouts-rimés. “ You 
have no idea,” writes Felix, “of Goethe’s kindness and friendliness, 
nor of the wealth possessed by this Polar star of poets in minerals, 
busts, engravings, statuettes, and drawings. I don’t see anything 
imposing in his figure; he is not much taller than my father. But 
his bearing, his conversation, his name—these are imposing. He has 
an extraordinarily resonant voice, and can shout like a million soldiers. 
His hair is not yet white, his gait is firm,” &c. Zelter became fearful 
of Weimar proving a Capua, and was with difficulty prevailed on by 
Goethe to prolong his stay. Goethe’s victorious eloquence was re- 
warded by a perfect hurricane of embraces. ‘“ We kissed his mouth 
and hand; and those who could not get so near stroked him and 
kissed his shoulders; had he not been in his own house I believe 
we should all have accompanied him home, as the Roman people 
did Cicero after the first Catiline oration. “Moreover,” Felix adds 
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naively, “Fraulein Ulrike fell on his neck, and as he is devoted 
to her” (she is very pretty) “the whole plan succeeded in bringing 
about the happy result.’ He makes Goethe write some verses for 
Fanny ito set to music, and criticises the distinguished people who 
appear at Goethe’s dinner-table or minister to his enjoyment and 
esthetic tastes. All Weimar, headed by Goethe, raved on the subject 
of the pianoforte playing of a Polish lady called Czymanowska, but 
Felix declared they confounded her pretty face with her anything but 
pretty playing. He has a hit at Riemer, the learned polyglot and 
philologist. ‘“ He thrives on lexicon writing. He is thick, fat, and 
glistens like a bishop or a full moon.” The projected absence for a 
fortnight is protracted to a month, and on the return of the party to 
Berlin, Zelter and Doris are full of the sensation created by Felix at 
Weimar. 

In February, 1822, we find Goethe writing to Zelter: “Say a 
kind word for me to Felix and his parents. Since your departure my 
piano is struck dumb; asingle attempt to awaken it again was little 
more than a failure.” In the autumn of that year, Mendelssohn’s 
parents accompanied their boy on his second visit to Goethe, and were 
received with the greatest cordiality. Madame Mendelssohn describes 
in a letter her gratitude for the continued interest shown by Goethe 
in the progress of the gifted lad : 


“He talked by the hour with my husband about Felix, and gave him a 
pressing invitation to prolong his visit; his eyes rested on Felix with 
evident satisfaction, and his usual earnestness gave place to a look of 
beaming cheerfulness whenever he extemporised in a style that pleased 
him. He does not like common-place music, so his piano, since Felix left, 
had remained untouched. He opened it for him, saying: ‘Come, and wake 
up for me all the winged spirits which have long slumbered here.’ And on 
another occasion: ‘ You are my David; should I become sick and miserable 
banish the evil dreams with your playing.. I will never, like Saul, thrust a 
spear after you.’ Is not that very touching in an old man of seventy-three 
years of age? Felix who, as a rule, is rather indifferent to praise, is rightly 
proud of Goethe’s kindly leaning for him, and such a feeling can only 
elevate and ennoble him. He was very kind and condescending to Fanny ; 
she had to play a great deal of Bach’s music to him, and his Lieder set to 
her music pleased him exceedingly.” 


On the 11th of March, 1823, Zelter reports further progress : 


“‘ My Felix has entered his fifteenth year. He grows under my very eyes. 
His extraordinary pianoforte playing I regard as a matter of secondary im- 
portance. He can become a master on the violin as well. The second act 
of his fourth opera is finished. All his music is gaining in solidity,” &c. 


There are other letters of Zelter, all written in the same strain of 
astonishment at the early development of powers which culminated at 
the early age of sixteen in the wonderful music to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream.’ 

It seems strange that after such abundant proofs of early genius 
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the lad should have been taken to Paris, with a view of having 
Cherubini’s opinion as to the wisdom of music being chosen as his 
profession. The old Italian was a proverb for cutting sarcasm, and 
none were safe from his merciless snubbings. Halevy, Auber, and 
Berlioz had one and all experience of a temper which, if assumed, 
was in any case a trying ordeal for the many musical aspirants to 
fame who came to consult the oracle, and were generally sent away 
with a flea in their ears. ‘That Cherubini should have thawed into 
graciousness on the first hearing of Mendelsshon’s B Minor quartette 
is certainly one of Mendelssohn’s least known but most legitimate 
triumphs. Cherubini, when the performance finished, addressed a party 
of delighted connoisseurs thus: “Ce garcon est riche ; il fera bien; il 
fait méme déja bien, mais il dépense trop de son argent, il met trop 
étofle dans son habit.” As a remedy against this over-tailoring 
the old man added: “ Je lui parlerai, alors il fera bien.” Not only 
could Felix well afford to dispense with any admonitions from the 
famous but superannuated maestro, but he took accurate measure of 
the unequal powers shown in the ‘ Medea’ and the ‘ Deux Journées’ 
as compared with the feebler works of Cherubini’s last years: “He is 
like a burnt-out volcano, which sputters occasionally, but is covered 
all over with ashes and stones.’ And Zelter, far from reproving his 
pupil’s ironical parody of Cherubini’s style in a kyrie written by 
Felix when he was at Paris, remarked: “‘ The brave lad has written 
the piece ironically, in a spirit which, although not correct, is still the 
very one Cherubini has been always looking for, and, if I mistake not, 
has never found.” Felix was vexed at the utter dearth of musical 
earnestness in Paris. Kalkbrenner and Herz dissatisfied him as piano- 
forte players ; and he wrote of Auber’s opera ‘ Léocadie,’ “ Such a miser- 
able production I should scarcely have thought possible. You wrote to 
me, Fanny, that I should set up as a proselytizer, and teach Onslow 
and Reicha to love Beethoven and Sebastian Bach. But just reflect, 
dear ; people here don’t know a note of ‘ Fidelio, and regard Sebastian 
Bach as an old gentleman with a peruque stuffed with learning,” &c. 
Felix, after a stay of nearly three months in Paris visited Goethe 
for the third time at Weimar ; but his old friend failed to detain him 
for any length of time, and bemoaned in a letter to Zelter the hurried 
nature of Felix’s visit. Goethe, however, was pleased to be remem- 
bered by his grateful protégé, who dedicated his ‘Quartette in 
B Minor’ to his patron, and received the following letter in acknow- 
ledgment : 


“You have given me great pleasure, my dear Felix, by your weighty con- 
signment ; although previously announced, the printing of the music, the 
title page, the magnificent binding. all vie with each other in giving splen- 
dour and finish to your gift. I regard it as a well-shaped body, with the 
lovely stirring soul of which you make me acquainted. 
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“ Receive my best thanks, and let me hope you will soon give me another 
pportunity of admiring your extraordinary powers of action. Remember 
me to your excellent parents, your equally gifted sister, and excellent 
tutor. May my memory be for ever vivid in such a circle. 

“ Yours truly, 
“J. W. GOETHE.” 


Another present was sent to Goethe, and one more in the poet's 
own way than an elaborate instrumental quartette. This was a 
metrical translation by Felix of the ‘Andria’ of Terence, recognised 
by Goethe as “a noble example of earnest wxsthetic studies, which 
will be an especial delight to the connoisseurs of Weimar in the long 
winter evenings that will soon be upon us.” The memorable event 
in Mendelssohn’s career, of his first introduction of Bach’s ‘ Passion ’ 
music, was not forgotten by Goethe. “I fancy I hear the sea roaring 
from afar. You have my wish for all success in a perfect performance 
of what is almost unpresentable. I heartily congratulate you on 
what you have lived to see in Felix. Amongst my many pupils I 
have had but few who have turned out so well.” 

In 1830 Felix, before starting on his travels to Italy, returned to 
the now familiar friend to beg a blessing, and give and receive instruc- 
tion. The conversations and daily interviews with Goethe were 
amongst the most valued of Mendelssohn’s memories. Socially as 
well as musically Felix was worth his salt. “He is so clear on all 
subjects,” Goethe remarked to Ottilia, “that I can’t help learning a 
great deal from him.” 

Hengstenberg, Spontini, Hegel’s AMsthetics, and Scott’s Novels were 
discussed, not to mention personal reminiscences of Schiller and the 
memorable years of the golden age of Weimar. “These were con- 
versations,” said Felix, “one can never forget as long as one lives.” 
His payment for this feast of soul was a daily performance of music 
carefully selected and arranged from masters of the Bach epoch down 
to the time of Mendelssohn himself. Whilst he played “Goethe sat 
in a dark corner, like Jupiter Tonans, his old eyes flashing on me.” 
The visit, lasted a whole fortnight, and it was with a sorrowful heart 
that the old man took leave of his favourite, giving him as a parting 
present a manuscript sheet of ‘ Faust,’ with the inscription : ‘‘ To my 
dear young friend, F.M.B., the mighty but delicate master of the 
piano, in memory of happy May days, 1830.—J. W. O. Goethe.” In 
a letter to Zelter, Goethe relates his impressions of this memorable 
visit : 

“ The excellent Felix has just started. He has the brightest of skies and 
most lovely sunshine. Ottilia, Ulrike and the children accompany him to 
Jena. We have had a delightful fortnight together. At Jena as well as 
here he will charm his friends and sympathisers, and he has left behind 
a memory which will be a continued source of joy and triumph. His pre- 
sence was especially beneficial to myself, for I found that my relation to 
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music is always the same; I hear it with pleasure, I sympathise with it and 
reflect upon it afterwards. I prefer it in historical order, for who can un- 
derstand any artistic revelation, if he be not penetrated with a sense of the 
regular march and order of musical events? The main point was that 
Felix most laudably recognises and understands this process of illustrating 
music in chronological order, and fortunately his excellent memory enables 
him to play pieces of all kinds just as he chooses. Beginning with the 
Bach epoch he has brought to life for me Haydn, Mozart, and Gluck, given 
me ideas of the new technicalities in modern music, and lastly made me 
feel and reflect upon his own productions. In consequence of all this I gave 
him my blessing when he left me.” 

In the midst of his numerous engagements Felix found time to 
correspond with the Geheimrath, who sent him through Ottilia a 
pressing request to write. “My father bids me say that your visit 
not only gave him great’ pleasure, but has been of lasting benefit, as 
you have cleared up many points for him.” 

From Munich we have an excellent letter from Mendelssohn to 
Goethe, in which, after criticising some painted illustrations of the 
poet’s works by Bavarian artists, he contrasts the difference of the 
musical audiences at Berlin and Munich: 

“In Berlin, when a piece of music is over, the whole company remains 
seated in solemn silence; each listener is searching for some criticism; 
there is no sign of applause or enthusiasm of any kind, and the performer 
is in the most painful state of embarrassment to know the effect of his 
playing on the mind of his hearers, or indeed if any effect at all has been 
made. He often discovers afterwards that those who seemed cold and in- 
different have really been deeply and powerfully moved. At Munich, on 
the contrary, it is very amusing to play in society, for every moment people 
give immediate utterance to their feelings directly they are touched, and 
it is no uncommon event to find, after leaving the seat at the piano, that 
everyone has moved from the place he occupied at the beginning of the 
performance, from a wish to get near the piano, and watch the fingering, 
or for communicating with some personal friend amongst the audience. 
After all is over, one is loaded with compliments and professions of friend- 
ship, but I am afraid that after a day or two all these vivid impressions 
fade into nothingness.” 


Readers of Mendelssohn’s letters will remember the admirable 
description of the music in the Sistine Chapel, the election of the new 
Pope, and a variety of subjects, touched with the delicacy and refine- 
ment of one whose whole life, from the cradle to the grave, was 
passed in the companionship of the most cultivated and intellectual 
men of his time. So satisfied were both Goethe and Zelter of the 
importance of Mendelssohn’s travels, that the former was exceedingly 
indignant with the musician’s father for forbidding Felix to travel in 
Sicily, after leaving Rome: “Italy without Sicily leaves no perfect 
impression on the soul. Der Herr Papa is very wrong in not sending 
Felix to Sicily.” 

It was in Italy that Mendelssohn finished the glorious music to 
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Goethe’s ‘ Walpurgisnacht,’ and played it over to Mozart’s son, whose 
acquaintance he made at Milan. Goethe was so delighted to hear 
that the pupil had undertaken a task which Zelter had abandoned in 
despair, that he sketched out for the composer a plan of his meaning, 
conveyed in language so mystical, that whether it threw any light on 
the musician’s more simple interpretation may well be doubted. In 
Switzerland Mendelssohn corresponded with Goethe on the inunda- 
tions, destruction of bridges, &c., which were matters of constant 
occurrence in the Bernese Oberland. Goethe was as fond of watching 
the weather as Murphy himself, and based his prophecies of changes 
on much sounder data. 

It was in Paris that Mendelssohn heard of Goethe’s death. “The 
news of the loss of Goethe makes me poor again!” was the remark 
made by him ina letter to his parents, and there can be no doubt that 
he owed both to the poet and the poet’s friend, Zelter, much of that 
earnestness, scholarship, and refinement which his two friends com- 
bined so assiduously to watch and cultivate. Dr. Karl Mendelssohn 
has done well to publish the history of his father’s childhood, which 
to inquirers on the subject entailed the somewhat dreary task of 
selecting from the three bulky volumes of Zelter’s correspondence with 
Goethe the particular letters affecting the early life of the illustrious 
musician. 











A Dream Story. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘ Patty.’ 
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Moysteur Furet stands suddenly upright, and plants his spade firmly 
into the dry brown mould. 

The church clock has just struck twelve, its quaint picturesque 
spire so overlooks his garden that he has only to raise his eyes to see 
how time is going. For though Monsieur Furet bears all the marks 
of a well-to-do man about him, he is his own gardener. 

He has the look of a rich, matter-of-fact, common-sense citizen ; but 
you need only glance at his garden to be sure that Monsieur Furet, 
ex-avocat, present propriétaire of one of the most charming little estates 
in the neighbourhood of Villequier, is also a man of taste. 

The centre bed of his garden is planted with small pyramidal 
pear-trees, their graceful branches laden with young fruit, and round 
about there is a perfect dazzle of scarlet geraniums and an edging of 
silvery leaves with white blossoms; the broad border which runs under 
the old grey wall, overlooked by the church spire, is gay with China 
roses and bunches of rosy sweet peas and blue larkspur and orange 
coreopsis, and the wall itself is almost covered with the purple blossoms 
of virgin’s bower, over which the graceful leaves hang as if they were 
trying to get off the wall and fall on the earth below. 

Monsieur Furet has been loosening the earth round the roots of his 
roses, and he stands with his back to the centre plot and also to a 
border parallel to the one at which he works; but there are no flowers 
here except those on the althea bushes, which show out rosily among 
a well grouped array of evergreens. 

On his right is the pride of Monsieur Furet’s heart, his rocher ; 
to English taste a cockneyfied heap of stones, piled together as nature 
would hardly pile them, and surmounted by a growth of lady-fern, 
with smaller varieties and some rock plants nestling in the crevices ; 
on his left is his house, a plain, dull, square stone building, green with 
age and damp. 

Monsieur Furet’s house is pleasantly placed, but it is at the bottom 
of the steep hill, on which both the chéteau and the mill stand; a 
green ditch runs behind the shrubberied wall, and in the field 
behind the tall sycamores which overshadow the rockery is a deep 
and stagnant pool. 

Looking at the dismal moss-grown house, and then going into the 
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field and seeing the pool half filled with branches fallen from the trees 
above, over which water-weeds are clinging in shroud-like fashion, you 
begin to dream of secret murder committed some time and hidden in 
the silent pool, and of pale ghosts who walk the lonely house ; but your 
ghostly thoughts fly at the plump round figure that has just advanced 
to the back door, and stands there filling up the entrance, with a 
broad stumpy brown hand planted on each hip. Only her red face, 
her hands, and her snowy cap, with its strings pinned across each 
other over her forehead, relieve her from the dark passage behind ; 
for both gown and apron are black, or rather of that greenish hue 
which indicates thrift and also cleanliness in the wearer. Yes, Mar- 
guerite’s black gown has been washed many a time, and looks none 
the fresher for it as to colour. 

Her fat double chin waggles as she watches Monsieur Furet. 

“But what then has he—to leave off work half an hour too soon ? 
Aha! Maitre Joseph! there is something going on thou art keeping 
from Margot!” 

Monsieur Furet turns and comes towards her. He is a tall erect 
man, who would be good-looking, spite of his wrinkles, if his face were 
not so stern. It might be carved in wood or stone, it is so hard and 
expressionless, except for the wrinkles on his forehead and round his 
mouth ; there is an absence of flesh, the smooth yellow skin seems 
strained on the small bones. Also you must be a very keen observer 
indeed if you can note any intelligible change in those dull grey eyes 
which gaze at you so steadily ; they are in colour like steel over which 
one has breathed. Perhaps they were bright once, when Monsieur 
Furet was young and poor and active in the race of life. 

Margot never questions her master, but she feels very inquisitive 
to-day. There has been a restlessness about Monsieur Furet, and 
Margot wonders—more with a half contempt at her own credulity 
than in combat with any real belief—whether Jacques Mouton was in 
earnest when he teazed her on Sunday after vespers. 

“But Jacques is an ill-natured old cripple,” she says ; “folks who 
have lost something themselves are willing enough to put the fear of 
losing something into their neighbour’s noddles. My master is the 
cleverest man for miles round; it is not likely he will turn fool at 
sixty, just for the fine eyes of a chit like Eugénie Rousset. Bah, 
bah, bah! Jacques is one ape, and I am another to listen to his 
nonsense.” 

“ Marguerite!” Monsieur Furet has that voice which seems pecu- 
liar to Frenchmen ; a voice with a certain greasy readiness in it, as if 
the speaker kept his words in his mouth, and tumbled them out one 
over another in his eagerness to utter them. 

“ Marguerite, I will have my bread and radishes at once. I have 
to make a visit of ceremony.” 
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“A la bonne hewre!” The housekeeper’s curiosity is at fever-heat, 
but she keeps down any outward show of it. ‘ Monsieur will then 
want his holiday suit and his new boots ?” 

Monsieur Furet’s dull eyes close at each corner, as if he were enjoy- 
ing a joke and meant to keep it to himself. 

“My friend,” he says quietly, “I asked but for radishes and bread, 
and those I want at once.” 

He pushes by the ménagzre into’ the long dark passage, and 
Marguerite can only vent her feelings by shrugging her shoulders and 
by an expressive grimace lavished freely on the scarlet geranium bed. 


Il. 


Tue mill of Villequier has a reputation. It is no mere ordinary 
windmill, with picturesque sails signing the four winds with the cross 
as they put them in motion. Neither is it a watermill, with treacherous 
smooth green pool and tiny cascades foaming off the mossy gro- 
tesque old wheels. The mill of Villequier looks like a substantial 
brick house, standing in green orchards, near the top of the lofty cdte. 
There is nothing outside to give token of the occupation carried on 
within except in the huge pile of empty sacks under an open shed 
some little way down the slope. There is a cider press in this shed, 
and a sunny-faced country lad in a blouse is sweeping the trough of 
this with a broom. There are brown and white cows grazing peace- 
fully under the apple-trees, scenting the air with their fragrant breath, 
and on the narrow upward path to the mill cocks and hens strut as if 
they were on parade and wished to be looked at. The path itself is 
only marked out in the grass by cart ruts, and the ascent is some- 
what steep. Monsieur Furet stops to breathe when he reaches the 
open shed and looks about him with complacency. 

“If Rousset does not fritter away his money in machinery, 
Mademoiselle Eugénie will have a good portion, besides her charm- 
ing face and figure.” And a smile wrinkles round his mouth—a smile 
that does not suit with so old a face, or rather a smile which is incon- 
gruous because it has in it the mingling of age and youth. 

“Is madame at home ?” he says to the boy with the sunny face. 

“ Mais oui, monsieur.” The boy pulls off his black cap with much 
show of respect ; to himself he says, as Monsieur Furet passes on, 

“ Asif every one does not know that the mistress is always at home. 
Allez! She could not be spared.” 

The cocks and hens are scared by monsieur’s stick, which he strikes 
against the ground at every step, and they set up a crowing and 
cackling duett. A huge dog, chained out of sight behind the faggot 
stack, barks furiously, and the miller’s wife comes to the top of the 
flight of stone steps that lead up to the house. 
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Madame Rousset was, perhaps, pretty, twenty years ago. Now her 
round peach-coloured cheeks show a brick-dust red through their 
floury coating ; and her blue eyes are dimned by the floury condition 
of her long light eyelashes. She is a little soft bundle of a woman, 
with a mouth only made to say Yes. 

“ Mon Dieu! it is then Monsieur Furet who does me the honour 
to climb the hill to pay me a visit!” Then in a shrill cry, “ Marie! 
Eugénie!” Madame Rousset has the customary briskness of a small 
woman, spite of her soft looks, and she turns round to see if her call is 
heard. A freckled sandy-haired girl, with a close linen cap and a 
wide grinning mouth, comes out of a low green door on the right of 
the steps. 

“ Tenez, madame.” Marie is wiping her hands on her apron while 
she speaks. ‘‘ Ma’m’selle Eugénie has not yet come back from Bolbee ;” 
and then, having dried her hands, she plants them on her hips and 
stands with arms akimbo, gazing at her mistress as if this piece of 
forgetfulness were something unusual. 

Madame Rousset claps her fat pink palm on her forehead. 

“Tt is true. Zvens, Jeanneton, but thou art of a foolishness! and 
when the dear child has even said she should not come back till three 
o'clock—my memory is like the flour. Eh bien, Marie.” She looks 
sharply at the gaping gowk, who is as much like a scarecrow as a girl. 
“Set two chairs out here and dust them; dust them twice, hearest 
thou ? so that no flour may stick to the tails of monsieur’s coat.” 

By this time monsieur is within hearing, and it is inconceivable 
that Marie should set up that shout of laughter at her mistress’s words. 
Madame has become as red as a cider apple by the time the ex-avocat 
greets her. 

“Be welcome, monsieur, I beg of you.” She smiles with hearty 
courtesy. “ But it is desolating that neither Monsieur Rousset nor 
my daughter should be at home.” 

Monsieur Furet stands, hat in hand, waiting for his excitable hostess 
to seat herself; but she does not understand his hesitation. Instead, 
she spins round like a cockchafer. 

“ Ah, but then it is possible that monsieur has made the ascent to 
see the mécanique? But it is wonderful—the mécanique.” 

She darts up the stone steps again into the house. 

Monsieur Furet is perplexed, but he is glad to be able to wipe his 
forehead with the huge yellow handkerchief he keeps in his hat. He 
has hardly finished when madame comes back with a key. She speaks 
eagerly from the top of the steps: 

“ Tenez, monsieur. I can now show you all, from the mécanique, 
which is subterraneous, to the rooms above. Ah, but it is wonderful! 
Does monsieur know why the flour of the mill of Villequier has a so 
great reputation? It is because, monsieur, it grinds seven times. I 
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can show to monsieur flour of seven different degrees. The first, well 
understood, is brown, and the last—ah, mon Dieu! it is only fit for 
the angels. Tenez, monsieur, here is a sack ready to go up to the 
chateau.” 

She comes quickly down the steps, her well-floured face so far in 
advance of her body that it is wonderful she does not topple over, 
runs to the foremost of a row of sacks beyond the low green door, 
unties it, and comes back with a handful of exquisitely white flour. 

She lifts her handful to the nose of Monsieur Furet before he sees 
her intention, and in an instant the subtle powder spreads, and his face 
is as white as that of Madame Rousset. 

Hat, face, spotless coat and waistcoat, all receive more or less, and 
monsieur’s countenance is rueful to behold. 

“ Ah, mon Diew! how giddy I am! Ah, monsieur, I am in despair ! 
But wait an instant ; I know a method.” 

She claps both hands together to free them of flour, thereby en- 
veloping her visitor in a fresh white cloud, runs up the steps, and is 
egain beside him with a huge brush, before he has time to get out a 
word. 

“ Ah, madame, I thank you a thousand times, but it is enough. I 
will not give you this trouble.” 

“C'est ga, c'est ca.” This in accompaniment to the vigorous brush- 
ings, under which Monsieur Furet’s shoulders shrink not a little. 
“ Monsieur is quite another thing now.” Monsieur bows, but for some 
moments her tongue goes on click-clack, keeping time with the brush ; 
she gives him no chance of getting a word in. And now she seats 
herself, brush in hand, with a long gasp of fatigue. Her visitor gladly 
follows her example. “It is possible that monsieur will not care to 
mount to see. the mécanique up above, as I have had the maladresse 
so to incommode him, and there is no denying that the stair-ladder is 
floury. Still, if monsieur has the slightest desire to go up—the view 
from the top is wonderful, all the way—all the way to Le Trait.” 

She makes a movement to rise from her chair ; but at this, his first 
epportunity, monsieur lays his hand on her arm and clears his throat. 

“Madame,” he bows profoundly, “do not disturb yourself, I beg. 
My business is with you absolutely, and not with the mill. I haveno 
sister, madame, no female relative; so it is necessary that I speak for 
myself. Madame,” he bows again, “I ask your permission to pay my 
court to your daughter Mademoiselle Eugénie Rousset.” 

Madame Rousset’s eyelids have winked so rapidly during this pre- 
cisely spoken proposal that she has shaken some of the flour from her 
light eyelashes into her eyes. This sets them smarting, and she rubs 
them with her pink knuckles. 

This demonstration puzzles the suitor. He has risen and removed 
his hat, and now he stands with it in his hand, half sheepish, half 
angered. 
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Madame Rousset looks at him and she smiles. 

“ Hé! but monsieur must pardon the flour, for it is in my eyes at 
this moment. Monsieur must not think I am insensible to the great 
honour he wishes to confer on our daughter, only,” she puts her 
head on one side and screws up the suffering eyes, “I ask myself if 
monsieur knows how young is our Eugénie. She is but seventeen, 
monsieur.” 

“Madame,” monsieur says coldly, “if you object I withdraw my 
pretensions. I am willing to make your daughter the richest woman in 
Villequier and to join my interests with those of Monsieur Rousset in 
his building schemes. I make no objection to your daughter's youth, 
and your husband, who is a sensible man, will make none either. Iam 
not young, but I am hale and hearty, and I have never had a day’s 
illness.” 

Monsieur Furet puts on his hat and looks sternly at the little bundle 
of a woman ; his profession has taught him how to deal with Madame 
Rousset. 

“ But indeed, monsieur, a thousand pardons, but monsieur does not 
understand. I could not intend to make any reflection on the suit- 
ability of monsieur as a husband for my little girl; it is only that 
Eugénie isso young and so much of a child that she is hardly suited to 
be a companion for monsieur, and ” 

Monsieur seats himself again and waves his hand with dignity. 

“T am the best judge on this point, madame. Then I may suppose 
that you are willing for this alliance, and that I am at liberty to make 
the business arrangements with your respectable husband ? I believe,” 
he smiles, “ it'is the mamma who really decides these questions.” 

A look of doubt comes into madame’s eyes ; but they are still full 
of flour, so their expression is not noticeable, as they blink every instant 
and are swimming with water, but Madame Rousset is desirous to 
maintain her prerogative in the eyes of her daughter’s suitor. 

“ Yes, yes, monsieur is quite right,” she says quickly, “ the mamma 
decides,” 

Then Monsieur Furet offers his thanks, settles next day for a formal 
presentation to his future wife, and after a little more talk takes his 
leave and departs. 


III. 


Two hours pass by, and then comes the grate-grate of cart wheels 
on the stony road. 

“ Sainte Vierge!” The wmiller’s wife runs to an upper window 
which commands a view of the road. “Is this the father or Eugénie ? 
and how am I to tell them what I have promised? It is possible they 


may not consent, and then what shall I do? 
She comes down to meet her husband with a very scared face. 
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The miller is a broad-cheeked jolly Norman, with a half-shut corner 
to each of his blue eyes. He looks genial and good-tempered, but 
he also looks capable of making an excellent bargain. His face is 
more serious than usual as he comes up the steps, and his wife sees 
this and feels yet more nervous. 

He does not come into the house ; he stands lounging against the 
door-post. There is discontent on his face. 

His wife looks at him anxiously. She waits till he has lit his 
pipe. “ What is it then, Jacques ?” 

“ Ah, what is it, Jeanneton? It is always the same want. I have 
seen to-day at Bolbec an improvement on our mécanique. Monsieur 
le Baron de Derville has just procured it from England. Ah! but it 
is an improvement that I must have at any price. In a year’s time I 
would count my sacks by sixties where I now count twenties, if I could 
find the money to obtain it for the mill.” 

Madame Rousset could not have said why she had felt anxious that 
Monsieur Furet’s suit should find favour with her husband. Certainly 
it would be pleasant to hear her daughter called “the richest woman 
in Villequier,” but this is only a new and temporary idea ; for she wor- 
ships Eugénie, and shrinks from the thought of losing her. Why 
then does her weak nature leap up in joy at hearing her husband’s 
words ? 

“Tt could not have come ata better time,” she thinks, with pro- 
digious relief. “ Monsieur Furet will lend him the money, no doubt, if 
Jacques consents to the marriage.” 

“ T have had a visitor,’ she says shyly. 

Jacques feels aggrieved. He is accustomed to sympathy from the 
foolish little woman. He gives a twist with his shoulders, turns away 
sulkily, and goes on smoking. 

“ Yes indeed, a suitor for our Eugénie, who wishes to see thee on 
business, and to join his interests with thine. What dost thou think 
of Monsieur Furet ?” 

Jacques takes his pipe out of his mouth and looks at his wife to see 
if her wits are straying. 

“Yes, Monsieur Furet ;’ Madame Rousset bridles, and smooths 
down her apron with both hands; “and he proposes to make our 
Eugénie the richest woman in Villequier, if she will be his wife.” 
She gives a quick glance in her husband’s face and sees a shrinking 
there. “I said Eugénie is too young, but Monsieur Furet said she 
was old enough ; he bade me ask thee when he could talk to thee 
about business.” 

“The agent who brought the machinery goes back to England 
next week,” says Rousset to himself ; the struggle of dislike that came 
at the thought of his lovely little daughter and Monsieur Furet yields 
as he pictures to himself the results to his mill. . 
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“Aha!” he says, aloud, “ the miller of Caudebee will learn to laugh 
the other side of his mouth when he sees my sacks everywhere. Why, 

shall be king of the country-side !” 

“ Eh bien, Jacques, non homme, when ?” 

Jacques turns and slaps her gaily on the shoulder: 

“ When, my girl? Why, there’s no time like the present. I'm 
going to see Monsieur Furet now.” 

He turns away to go down the steps and stops suddenly. 

At the foot of the steps is a young girl, blue-eyed and fair-haired 
like her parents, but with the liquid softness in her eyes and the 
exquisite bloom on her skin of sweet seventeen. Eugénie is much 
taller than her mother, and has a well shaped well rounded figure; she 
wears a sprigged cambric gown, a black jacket, and a white muslin 
full bordered cap, tied under her chin. 

* Thou art home first, my father,” she says merrily. ‘“ Well, I was 
go tired of Madame Giraud’s cart, that I slipped out and came across 
the fields. Pierrot will bring my marketing. Why,” she goes off 
into a ringing laugh, “ mother, what hast thou done to our father ? 
He looks as if he saw a ghost !” 

Madame Rousset slips past her husband, comes down the steps, and 
kisses Eugénie on both cheeks and then on her forehead, to give 
Jacques time to recover himself. 

He stands with his mouth still open; but by the time his wife has 
ended her kisses he stuffs both hands, pipe and all, under his blouse 
into the pockets of his trowsers, and clears his throat. 

“ Allons, Jeanneton,” he says, “I am going into the kitchen, and 
thou canst bring Eugénie there. The child must not be kept in the 
dark.” 

It is an effort to say this, for the new machinery draws him like a 
magnet ; but spite of his love of money-making, Jacques Rousset loves 
his little girl better than any other part of his life. 

He seats himself in a broadbacked easy chair, and beckons to 
Eugénie as soon as she appears. 

“ Tiens, la petite.” He winks at her pleasantly with his sly eyes. 
“ What dost thou say to a husband? tens! ”—and he goes off into 
a suppressed laugh. 

But Madame Rousset’s sense of fitness is outraged. 

“ Tais-toi done, maladroit!” She frowns her dusty eyebrows at the 
miller, and sidles up to Eugénie. 

“Ah, but it is no wonder the dear child blushes and looks 
frightened—just a husband. Mon Diew! He might be any vawrien. 
Look up then, my lily, and listen; thy father should have said that a 
gentleman, a distinguished gentleman”—here Eugénie raises her 
drooping head, and looks interested —* the best parti in Villequier ”— 
madame smooths down her apron and simpers, “so admires our 
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Engénie, that he will not be happy till she consents to become the 
richest woman in the neighbourhood.” 

Eugénie’s face clouds. 

“ The richest?” she thinks. “Ah, it is only the old who are rich.” 
Aloud, she says saucily, ‘“‘ My mother is telling fairy tales. Who is 
this wonderful suitor ?” 

Jacques opens his mouth, but his wife claps her hand over it. 

“Tt is the owner of the beautiful garden, Monsieur Furet. Aha, 
my Engénie! thou wilt always wear silk and eat white bread, and 
drink wine instead of cider. Mon Diew! what good fortune!” 

She runs on as fast as she can, for her daughter’s pale face frightens 
her. 


Eugénie turns her back on her mother and puts her hand on 
the miller’s shoulder. 


“ My father,” she says, sitaply, “ Monsieur Furet is an old man, 
and—I do not want to marry.” 

“ Go away, Jeanneton,” says the miller, angrily, and in his heart he 
mutters, “ It is that chattering fool who has done the mischief.” 

Madame retreats in frightened silence, and then Jacques Rousset 
puts his arm round his daughter’s waist. 

“My little one ”—there-is a wonderful tenderness in the rough 
man’s voice, a tenderness which no one but Eugénie knows of— 
“ Monsieur Furet is of middle age—but he is a hale strong man, and 
he is kind and good also. See how near his house is to our mill; it 
will hardly be like leaving home. He can do more for thee, my beloved, 
than thy father can.” 

Eugénie has been looking earnestly at the miller, and she sees 
that he avoids her direct glance. She is simple and sweet, but she 
has inherited some of her father’s shrewdness ; besides, she is Norman 
born, and she recalls the scared look with which he greeted her. 

“Father, is it only because thou wishest to see me well married ? 
There is another reason, is it not so?” ; 

Jacques Rousset is keen and skilful at a bargain, but he is very 
inferior to his wife in the art of equivocation. A flush mounts to his 
forehead, and he looks troubled. 

“ Tell me everything, I ought to know everything,” Eugénie says 
coaxingly ; and she kisses each of the broad cheeks. 

“ Well, my little one, I do not want to force thy inclination, but it 
seems to me that thou dost not care for any of our bachelors, even for 
Sylvestre or Victor ”—Eugénie shakes her head, a little curve of disdain 
on her pretty lip—‘‘and Monsieur Furet is excellent in every way 
—and—and—well, my child, thou hast guessed it,” for Eugénie is 
smiling slyly intojhis eyes, “some of Furet’s spare cash would 


enable me to buy the new mécanique, and that would make my 
fortune.” 
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“ Would it make thee happier?” she laughs mischievously. She is 
too full of youth and brightness to realise that she is jesting about her 
life’s destiny. 

“ But yes, Eugénie.” Jacques stands erect, holding his head rather 
higher than usual. “ The man at the top of the ladder and the man 
at the bottom are equally content; but the man who has got half-way 
looks down and sees what he has done, and looks up and sees what is 
yet to do: there is no happiness until he reaches the top; and I 
am half-way up my ladder, my little girl.” 

But still Jacques feels in a false position, and makes no attempt to 
caress his daughter. 

Enugénie stands thinking. 

“ Itis all new and sudden, my father,’ she says. “I cannot say at 
once that I will marry Monsieur Furet. I cannot even say,” she goes 
on quickly, for an eager hope shoots into her father’s eyes, “ that I 
wili ever marry him ; but I will try and think of it ; and thou knowest, 
my father, I would do very much to please thee.” 

The sweet blue eyes are so tender as she says these words that 
Jacques turns away suddenly, and draws the sleeve of his blouse across 
his eyes. 


IV. 
Ir is Sunday. Madame Rousset and Eugénie have been already 


once down and up the steep green hill when they went to mass this 
morning ; and now they are going to vespers, and after that to pay a 
visit to Monsieur Furet’s garden. 

Eugénie has often looked with longing eyes over the low stone wall 
at the lovely flowers, and she consented readily to accept the invita- 
tion which her father brought back from Monsieur Furet. 

Jacques Rousset stands and watches mother and daughter as they 
walk side by side down the slope. 

“What a bundle the old woman grows! Will my trim sprightly 
little girl ever grow like that? Well, the wheel goes round with us as 
with the machines. Ah! the machines—-dame! but I did not think 
old Furet would have been so wide-awake. He is not so much in 
love as our Jeanneton thinks he is.” 

He ends with a growl. Yesterday, when he saw Monsieur Furet, 
he suggested as delicately as possible that his daughter was not 
anxious to marry, but that he, Jacques Rousset, was exceedingly 
rejoiced at the prospect of such a son-in-law. Monsieur bowed his 
thanks in reply, and then Monsieur Rousset changed the subject of 
conversation, and ended by introducing, as he thought, in an alto- 
gether casual way, the new machinery he had seen at Bolbec, and the 
immense advantages that would accrue to him as a miller if he could 
afford to purchase the like. 
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“The old fox!” Jacques stuffs his hands into his pockets and 
stamps. It was too exasperating to see him rub his smooth old 
hands together and say, “I wish you all success, Monsieur. Then I 
am to understand that, although you cannot promise me your 
daughter, you permit me to try to win her favour?” He shrugs 
his shoulders impatiently, and paces down the slope as far as the shed. 
It is deserted to-day, and he seats himself on the rough wooden bench 
on which they chop fagots. 

“Bah! bah! bah! After all the old fellow has tact and sense, 
and I can manage anything but a fool. No one can do that. It 
shows he knows something about women, that he should ask to in- 
troduce Eugénie to his house and garden when he introduced himself 
to her. He will make an easy-going, doating husband, no fear. The 
only thing I should like out of the arrangement is that square- 
faced, black-eyed ménagere. I believe she had been listening at the 
door.” 

He comes out of the shed and looks down the hill. The women 
are out of sight. 

He would have been still more troubled if he had seen the dark 
eyes peering out of a little slit of a window of Monsieur Furet’s house 
when the congregation straggles out of church. 

Monsieur Furet has been to vespers, and he stands in the porch 
waiting for his visitors. He only makes Eugénie a profound bow, but 
he tucks Madame Rousset’s hand under his arm, and leads her in 
triumph to his house. The entrance is plain and dull. A narrow 
path leads from the little gate, between two closely-clipped hedges. 
As Marguerite does not appear, monsieur takes a key out of his 
pocket and opens the door. 

The long, dark, flagged passage entrance looks cold and cheerless. 
Eugénie steps down into it and she shivers; it feels damp; and as 
Monsieur Furet closes the door behind her the house seems like a 
prison. 

Monsieur is surprised at the absence of his housekeeper; but he 
keeps a smiling countenance and throws open the door of his study. 
Eugénie has heard about the avocat’s treasures, and she follows her 
mother into the quaint little room with a pretty flushed eagerness. 
It is quite a little museum; there is tapestry on the walls, and each 
of the chairs is an antique curiosity. 

Monsieur Furet speaks for the first time to Eugénie. 

“T have not the happiness of being acquainted with the tastes of 
mademoiselle, so I hardly know what to show her. If mademoiselle 
affects real antiquities—and these, I confess, for me have the greatest 
charm—I have there”—he points to a row of shelves opposite the 
fireplace—“ Roman amphore and Pheenician tiles, discovered at Lille- 
bonne ; those are Celtic remains from Evreux ; and that ”—he pointed 
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to a bit of stone—* was brought from Ireland. But”—he gets so 
eager that his eyes brighten visibly —“ it is possible that mademoiselle 
prefers these ?” 

Eugénie has looked with much disappointment at the rows of grey 
and red pots and tiles and broken bits he has indicated, only en- 
livened here and there by a small dark porphyry figure, or one in 
lapis lazuli. She sees much more to admire on the table full of old 
blue and white faience he now shows her. 

“ But, monsieur,” she says timidly, “why do you prize this more 
than the lovely porcelain in the shops at Rouen ?” 

“ Ma foi, mademoiselle! but that is of our day; it has no speciality. 
It is the age and the rarity which make this valuable.” 

‘T could never like old things so well as new ones,” says Eugénie 
saucily, as she turns away, perfectly unconscious of Monsieur F'uret’s 
confusion. 

“Do not mind her,” whispers Madame Rousset; “she is young 
and giddy. ‘Take us to your garden; my child has a passion for 
flowers.” 

Monsieur bows, and leads the way into the garden. 

Here it is so bright and full of sunshine, and the flowers are so full 
of lovely life and colour, that Eugénie feels at her ease again, and she 
smiles and looks happy. 

Monsieur Furet gathers her a bunch of China roses, and she thanks 
him gratefully. He feels younger already in the light of those sweet 
soft glances, and his first embarrassment passes away. He talks to 
Eugénie about the flowers, and banters her so playfully about her 
mistakes—for she is very ignorant respecting them—that the girl 
forgets the dismal tomb-like house and the lonely study, full of “ old 
things,” and thinks how charming it would be to have this garden for 
her own. Eugénie has a reverence for learning. Her father’s only 
fault, in her eyes, is that he never looks at a book or a newspaper; 
and as she listens to Monsieur Furet’s gentle talk—now of the special 
properties of a plant, now of the singular circumstance which led to 
its discovery, now narrating some old Norman legend—time goes by, 
and still Eugénie paces up and down the garden beside her host, and 
listens with interest to his talk. She has not only to listen. He sets 
himself to draw her out, and grows fascinated by her fresh simplicity. 
She has quite lost her shyness. Her mother got tired some time ago, 
and sat down on a huge green Chinese seat, just outside the kitchen 
window. Monsieur has forgotten everything but Eugénie, or he 
would surely summon Margot to entertain Madame Rousset; he 
would wonder, too, what has become of the ménagere, generally all 
too forward in the presence of visitors. But he is in love, with all 
the fond foolishness of love at fifty-five; he cannot lose a glance of 
those sweet blue eyes, a curve of those red smiling lips, and his 
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homage is so earnest, yet so gentle and respectful, that it fascinates 
Eugénie. It is wonderful, she thinks, that a gentleman and a 
scholar like Monsieur Furet should take so much kind trouble to 
amuse her. 

Monsieur Furet pauses in front of the rocher and the grove of 
sycamores. 

“T have a potager behind,” he says, “and beyond that are two 
fields, so that I have room for a cow anda pony. Will you like to 
see my cow ?” 

“Tf you please, monsieur.” And then Eugénie feels a pang of con- 
science. ‘ But my mother will be tired,” she says; “ we have left her 
so long alone.” 

Monsieur Furet is in fresh delight. Here is a new proof of 
Eugénie’s goodness, and the “ we” pleases him. 

“Wait a moment,” he says; “I will, with mademoiselle’s per- 
mission, call my housekeeper, Margot, so that Madame Rousset may 
be no longer alone, and I will return and conduct mademoiselle to my 
cow.” 

He bows and leaves her. 

“T shall not wait,” says Eugénie. “I think exploring a strange 
place alone is great fun. I am only afraid of a dog, and monsieur 
would have told me if there had been a dog.” 

She goes quickly through the trees; they are planted so closely 
that the path is damp and moss-grown. ‘The kitchen garden is on 
the right, but this does not interest her. She passes on through a 
swing-gate which ends the path, and finds herself suddenly in the 
field beside the stagnant pool. The trees throw long branches across 
the water, and choke it with fallen leaves; here and there a gnarled, 
twisted, writhing limb has fallen in, and over all the scum and the 
water-weeds cling close in foul embrace. 

Something in the dull choked water makes Eugénie pause; then 
she shudders and turns back to the swing gate. 

A woman is opening it, and as she advances quickly towards her 
Eugénie recognises the housekeeper. She has never spoken to 
Marguerite, but she knows her by sight: she has often seen the broad 
red face in the doorway of Monsieur Furet. The housekeeper is as 
pale now as Nature will permit her to be. She nods familiarly to 
Eugénie, and looks at her till the girl’s eyes drop beneath the fixed 
gaze. 

“ Bon jour, mademoiselle.” Marguerite’s face relaxes into a sudden 
smile. She has changed her tactics. Something in the girl’s face 
tells her that insolence is not a safe weapon. 

“ Tiens! but why then has mademoiselle left the pretty flowers, to 
look at this dark pond?” Marguerite gives a little shiver of fear, and 
turns away. 
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Eugénie looks again at the water, and again the same weird horror 
chills her. 

“Why, then,” she speaks aloud, but as much to herself as to the 
housekeeper, “does Monsieur Furet keep this black, unwholesome 
water so near his house? It would be better filled up.” 

For an instant Margot’s eyes are fiendish. “She is mistress 
already, is she?” she says to herself. 

“Tt cannot be filled up, mademoiselle; it has been tried, but the 
water wells out again; it is like the stain of blood on a floor; ah! 
mon Dieu !” she crosses herself; “as I said to mademoiselle but now, 
this is no place for a bright young lady.” 

She keeps her eyes fixed on Eugénie’s scared face, and opens the 
gate that she may pass through, but the girl draws back. 

“Do you mean that anything has happened in that pool?’ Then, 
as the awful horror in Marguerite’s face confirms her own ghastly 
fear, she cries out in terror: ‘Some one is drowned there, and you 
know it! Some one lies there still !” 

Margot is beside her in an instant. She grasps the young girl's 
arm tightly, and lays her broad brown palm on Eugénie’s quivering 
mouth. 

“Silence, mademoiselle, if you do not want to ruin me!” Then 
she takes her hand away, and wrings it in the other. “It is a secret, 
and Monsieur Furet will not have it known in Villequier ; but then 
it is not I who have told mademoiselle; it is she who has herself 
guessed it.” 

Eugénie hurries through the gate, and when Margot has followed 
her she closes it, and then draws a deep breath, as if she now felt in 
safety. 

“Tell me who it was,” Eugénie whispers, and stands still under the 
sycamore trees. 

“It was the wife of the last proprietor. But mademoiselle must 
never tell a soul; if it were talked of again in Villequier a curse 
would cling to the property. He was a cousin of my master, and his 
first wife died in her youth. Well, mademoiselle, in those days there 
were plenty of visitors going and coming, and the house did not look 
green and tomb-like as it now does; but when his wife died the 
young man shut himself up and would not see a soul. At the end of 
thirty years he goes away to the south; he had cousins there, and 
soon, very soon indeed, he comes back with a fine young wife. Well, 
you see, mademoiselle, the master was no longer young, and he had 
got into fixed ways—an old man should not marry a young woman. 
She was gay and she loved company, he wanted his wife for himself; 
he saw no use in having in young ones for her to frolic with. Well, 
she tried coaxing, and then pouting; and then, no one knows what 
had happened, but one morning quite early she came running through 
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these trees, in her white nightgown, all her long black hair flying 
over her shoulders, and she plunged into the pool. It is deep, ma- 
demoiselle, how deep no one knows, and it is said there are large holes 
in it; certainly she was never seen again, in life or in death, and since 
then the pool has been as you see it.” 

Eugénie’s face has grown paler and paler, but as the housekeeper 
ends her wits come back. 

“But, if no one knows this, how can you be sure it happened ?” 
She looks very incredulous. 

“ Voila! that is the whole matter.” The black eyes wink with excite- 
ment. “It is my mother, mademoiselle, who has been housekeeper to 
the relation of Monsieur Furet, and though it was talked of at first 
it was forgotten; she kept the secret close; and it has been, perhaps, 
for that reason, among others, that monsieur has chosen me to be 
his housekeeper when he came to live here.” 

“T wonder you could stay,” says Eugénie, dreamily. 

“ Dame! mademoiselle, the pond is far enough, and the house is . 
pleasant enough for me. I have harmed no one, so why should I 
fear ghosts? If the poor young lady’s conscience had been clear she 
would not have drowned herself, perhaps.” She checks herself by a 
strong effort; she longs to say something on the sin of a young girl 
who married an old man for his money, but something in Eugénie 
imposes restraint, and the consciousness of this increases Margot’s 
dislike. 

She stands aside to let the young lady pass on to the rocher, and 
then she slips into the kitchen garden and begins to gather herbs. 


V. 


Two hours have passed, and Jacques Rousset grows impatient. 

“ Dame! what can they be doing all this time at Furet’s ?” He has 
smoked two pipes, and since then he has taken’a nap, and now he 
stretches himself, yawns, and comes down the steps again to look for 
his wife and daughter. 

In the distance, at the foot of the hill, the ground belonging to the 
mill is shut in by tall black wooden gates. One of these is opening 
now. Jacques looks eagerly, but it is only a man who passes through 
the gate and holds it open. 

Jacques shades his eyes with his hand and tries to make out the 
intruder, and then he claps both hands to his sides with a chuckle of 
exultation. 

“ Well done, old Furet!” he laughs. “ How well the old fellow bows! 
Come, it must be a settled thing, or I don’t think he would have given 
them his company home again.” Jacques sighs in the midst of his 
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content. “ But—but—somehow, I had not thought my little Eugénie 
would have been won so soon.” 

But though the e«-avocat bows the ladies through the gate he 
takes his leave of them there, and does not attempt to follow them as 
they slowly mount the hill. 

“He is not coming. Ah! thou art in the wrong, friend Furet.” 
Jacques looks disappointed as the gate closes on his daughter’s suitor. 
“ Faint heart never wins ; however, if he has won,” he said, reflectively, 
“ tant mieus.” 

Madame Rousset quickens her pace as she comes nearer, till at last 
she runs into her husband’s arms and kisses him on both cheeks. 

This achievement having left her too breathless for words, she 
stands smiling and panting, while Jacques pushes by her to meet 
Eugénie. 

At the sight of her face his hopes get a sudden chill. She is so 
pale, and her eyes have a strange scared look in them. 

“ What is it, my bird?” he says softly. “Art thou faint, Eugénie ?” 

“Faint?” Madame Rousset has recovered herself. “She is a little 
weary with amusement, that is all. I thought we should never get to 
the end of all the wonders we have seen. Think then, Jacques, of a 
man who knows all about the Romans, and who has a coin which came 
out of a pyramid. The Musée at Rouen is nothing to him; he has 
treasures from every part of the world.” 

“ Tais-toi, bavarde.” Jacques speaks good-humouredly, but he is 
puzzled by the sadness in his daughter's face, and he puts her hand 
under his arm, and helps her up the hill. 

No one speaks again till they reach the foot of the steps, then 
Jacques says, “ We had better go indoors to talk; Marie’s ears are 
of the longest.” 

As soon as they reach the kitchen Madame Rousset unties her 
cap-strings, wipes her face with her handkerchief, and prepares to 
chatter her fill, but she is stopped at the outset. 

“ Pardon, my mother.” Eugénie rises up and stands between her 
parents, looking first at one and then at the other with wistful eyes; 
“TJ want to speak first,” she says simply, “ because I want to spare a 
disappointment to my father.” 

“A disappointment? What then? The girl is a fool ”— Madame 
Rousset begins angrily, her pink face aflame. 

“Veux tu te taire, Jeanneton?” Jacques is terribly savage, he 
cannot be angry with his pet, so he vents his wrath on his wife. 

Eugénie presses her hands tightly together; she feels very shy, 
and yet she must follow the impulse which urges on her words. 

“My father !”—instinctively she feels her best chance of being 
understood lies with her father—*“ this morning it seemed to me 
possible to marry and live happily with any one, even with a husband 
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so old as Monsieur Furet. And now a great fear has come to me that 
I might be unhappy, and then you and my mother and Monsieur 
Furet would all suffer through my fault.” 

Madame Rousset gets on her feet in her intense eagerness to put 
in a word, but Jacques points to the door, and then lays his finger on 
his lips with so much sternness of expression that she subsides 
quickly. 

“ Dost thou mean ”—he speaks severely, for the disappointment is 
heavier than Eugénie guesses at—“ that thou wilt not marry our 
neighbour ?” 

Eugénie’s head droops, and she goes on with the thoughts that 
have been pressing on her ever since she rejoined her mother in 
Monsieur’s Furet’s garden. 

As they left his house she remarked Monsieur Furet’s transient 
look of vexation at the non-appearance of Margot. He called for her 
loudly, but no answer came, and it flashed then on Eugénie that the 
housekeeper’s story might be merely a scarecrow invented by the 
wily woman to shield herself from the intrusion of a mistress. But 
her own feeling of dread when she first entered the house weighs 
heavily, and also the sudden light which Margot’s story has thrown 
on such a marriage as hers would be with Monsieur Furet. Eugénie 
is hasty sometimes, but never weak. She raises her head and looks 
frankly into her father’s vexed eyes. 

“My father, I see now that if I say ‘Yes’ at once I am only 
marrying Monsieur Furet for his money.” Jacques winces and looks 
at his dusty shoes. ‘ You have both”—she looks round at her 
mother; madame sits swaying herself from side to side on her hard 
wooden chair, tapping her mouth impatiently with one stumpy 
finger—“ always been very kind and indulgent to me, more than I 
deserve, and I;believe you will not hurry me now. This evening I 
will go down to church for /e salut, and after service I will ask our 
Blessed Lady to tell me what I am to do, and what answer you are 
to give to Monsieur Furet.” 

Madame opens her mouth and her eyes, but she is too devout to 
protest. 

Jacques smiles; he looks appeased, but he shakes his head. 

“ How art thou to know when thou gettest thine answer, my child ?” 
he says sceptically. ‘“ We cannot expect Monsieur Furet to wait hat 
in hand for thy decision.” 

Eugénie holds her forehead to be kissed. “TI always ask for all I 
want at the altar,” she says, “and I shall not be deceived now.” 

She goes and kisses her mother, and then she leaves them to- 
gether. 
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V. 


Eveinte wakes with a start and looks round with frightened eyes. 

Yes, there are the whitewashed walls of her own bedroom, and 
there is the window just opposite her little bed, and through this the 
sun is shining and the sky looks bright and blue. 

“Has it been all a dream?” says the girl sleepily, and she rubs 
her eyes hard. “When I waked before it was night, and since then 
all this has happened, and they say a morning dream always happens 
truly.” 

She dresses herself, and then she looks out. It must be very early, 
for not even Martin the cowherd is stirring. There is a soft mist 
on the river which runs at the foot of the hill. The cocks are 
crowing loudly, but everything else is asleep. Eugénie sits down on 
her bed, and thinks over her dream. Her cheeks are dyed with warm 
blushes, @ new sensation, a new life, stirs in her heart. She loves, 
Yes, it must be love, this ardent longing to see the stranger in 
reality who has been speaking to her so sweetly as she slept. Ah! 
how plainly she sees his face now as she closes her eyes again and 
calls up the whole scene ! 

She is out of doors, where, she does not picture, for all her sight is 
concentrated on her companion. He is tall, and his face is dark, but 
the Jarge hat he wears shadows it; he is quite unlike any one she has 
ever seen; he looks more like an inhabitant of a city than a country- 
man, and his speech is like music; there is no Norman harshness in 
it. She feels the stranger’s arm steal softly round her waist, and his 
eyes seem to stir every pulse in her body. 

Eugénie could sit all day dreaming out her dream ; it frightens 
her, and yet there is a delight mingled with her fear ; but a stir in the 
house below rouses her; she goes again to the window and looks out. 

She sees the grey spire, and with this comes a sudden thought of 
the garden it overlooks, and of Monsieur Furet. Eugénie turns 
away with sick loathing, and then she remembers her prayer last 
night at the altar. 

“T prayed to be shown what was right to do, for it seemed like 
self-will to disobey; and now I know—oh! I know what todo. I 
must not marry that old man.” 

For she feels in that glimpse of vision love how impossible it would 
be to marry without it, and her repulsion for Monsieur Furet tells her 
also it never can come for him. She goes downstairs, and she sees 
her father coming in to breakfast. 

“ Tiens! thou are late, my little one. Why, thy cheeks are red as 
a rose, my Eugénie !” 

And indeed Eugénie has grown crimson. The dream, which in her 
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own room was so real and vivid, seems to dwindle into childishness at. 
‘ the sight of her father, but she resolves to speak. 

‘Father, do not be angry, but I cannot marry Monsieur Furet. I 
prayed last night to our Lady for help and guidance. I went on 
praying, father, till the sacristan came to lock the church; and this 
morning my answer has come. I cannot marry a man unless I love 
him, and I feel I could never love Monsieur Furet.” 

The shrinking dislike in her face is more powerful than her words.. 
Jacques sighs, remonstrates a little, and finally gives in; and when 
an hour afterwards he finds his wife in full tide of reproach, he 
imposes silence angrily, and tells her that Eugénie is to be let alone, 
and that he shall give Monsieur Furet his congé. 


ik 


A YEAR has passed away, and has brought changes with it. Twice 
since his first refusal by Eugénie Monsieur Furet has again proposed 
himself as her husband, and each time Eugénie has been conscious 
that the refusal she perseveres in giving irritates her mother and 
disappoints her father’s hopes. Madame had a severe fall down the 
ladder-staircase about six months ago, and since that time she has 
been a somewhat restless prisoner, so that Jacques takes her place 
on this bright autumn afternoon, and goes with Eugénie to the féte 
at La Mailleraye. 

It is a gay scene. From Caudebec itself, from Vatteville and 
Villequier, and all the neighbouring villages, the prettiest girls and 
the most likely-looking youths have assembled. The elders sit on long 
benches under the shade of the elm-trees, but the young folks are 
waltzing away on the green close by to the music of a fiddle, two 
cornets, and a flute. 

The couples seem all well matched except Eugénie and her partner. 
She has fallen to the lot of Monsieur Alphonse Poiret, the rich 
jeweller of Caudebec; and although he has a handsome Jewish face, 
and is gorgeous in a scarlet scarf, with a pin in which shines a real 
diamond, yet he cannot dance; he only flounders like a playful 
elephant, while Eugénie flits round him like a fairy. But she does 
not look quite happy. It is not pleasant to have so poor a partner, 
when she has the reputation of being the best dancer in Villequier, 
and Caudebec besides, nor is it pleasant to see Rosine Leroux 
sniggering with Victor Delpierre every time she whirls past; and 
now, a8 she stands panting for breath, and longing to be rid of her 
awkward partner, she hears Francine, the baker’s daughter, say to 
Jules Barriére, “Do you see Beauty and the Beast? I would rather 
sit still all day than make such an exhibition of myself.” 
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Francine smiles while she speaks, but the biting sarcasm in her 
tone brings tears into Eugénie’s eyes. 

“T am tired, monsieur,” she says to Alphonse Poiret. “If you 
will excuse me I will sit down and rest.” 

“* Pardon, mademoiselle. ‘Chere is a chair close by the bench under 
the trees.” 

The voice seems to come from just behind her and its tone thrills 
through Eugénie strangely. Where has she heard that musical 
utterance? She looks round quickly, but she can only see the plump 
person of Madame Haulard with her tall gawky daughter on her 


arm. 
“Leaving off dancing already, Eugénie?” Madame Haulard’s 


voice has always a slight accent of reproof in it when she addresses 
young people. “I thought you never gave in.” 

Eugénie feels ready to cry. She bows to the gorgeous jeweller, 
and goes to look for her father. She draws a deep sigh of relief 
when at last she reaches a vacant chair near the bench on which the 
miller sits smoking. 

“Mademoiselle sighs; and yet dancing makes the heart gay, is it 
not so ?” 

This time Eugénie looks up at once, and then her eyes fall again 
and a deep blush spreads over her face. A tall man stands beside 
her. His face is dark, and is shadowed by a broad felt hat; but 
there can be no mistake in his likeness to the stranger of her dream. 
It is he himself—the idol she has secretly worshipped since her vigil 
before the altar. 

“T—I am a little out of breath,” she stammers; and then she 
plays with her bonnet-strings. She is terribly agitated. She longs 
to look up again, but she has no courage; she feels that the stranger’s 
dark eyes are fixed on her face. 

“That is not to be wondered at,” he says. How the sweet soft 
music of his voice steals into her soul! “Mademoiselle has been 
sacrificed to an incapable partner. A good partner is the soul of 
dancing.” 

After this there comes silence. Jacques rouses after a bit and 
looks round for Eugénie. Seeing her so near he goes and fetches her 
a glass of strop, and then scanning her companion with his alert half- 
closed Norman eyes, he says, 

“ Pardon, monsieur is apparently a stranger ?” 

“Yes, monsieur; I am from Paris, and my name is Hyppolite 
Laborde—at your service ;” and then the two men take off their hats 
and bow as only Frenchmen can bow in similar circumstances. “I 
am a writer, monsieur, and I have come into your charming country 
for fresh air and fresh ideas. I am enchanted with Caudebec and with 
its people, and I shall be sorry to leave it, I have been wishing to 
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dance ”—he looks as innocently as possible into the face of the miller 
—divining that he is the father of Eugénie—“ but there is no chance 
for me; all the young people seem old friends, and a new-comer is 
left in the lurch.” 

The miller laughs. 

“Do you say so. It is the first time I ever knew a Parisian modest. 
Why, friend, ‘the gods help those who help themselves.’ Here is my 
daughter Eugénie, without a partner—though how she comes to be 
sitting down I don’t understand. Art thou tired, little one?” 

Eugénie’s heart throbs with delight, but still she wishes the 
stranger to ask her himself. 

“T am afraid I must not dance,” she says calmly. “I told Monsieur 
Poiret I was tired, and it is the same waltz.” 

“But monsieur is dancing again,” the stranger speaks eagerly. 
“ Now that I have the permission of monsieur her father I wait but 
till mademoiselle has reposed herself to have the honour of claiming 
her hand.” 

Is she dreaming again, or is this reality? and has the life that she 
has passed through since that delicious vision been the dream ? she asks 
herself as she is wafted round blissfully on the stranger’s arm. Eugénie 
only knows that she could waltz on for ever, and then at each pause 
in the dance, as she stands with her partner a little apart from the 
rest, and listens to the words so like those she listened to in her 
dream—words which gradually grow more and more full of fervent 
meaning—it seems to her life has been empty till now, and that the 
joy of this afternoon is too intense to last. 

Presently they are standing still near her father again, and she 
hears him ask her partner if he is staying at La Mailleraye. 

“TI am not staying anywhere, monsieur. I reached Caudebec 
yesterday, heard of the féte here to-day, and came over in mere 
idleness.” 

“Then you must come and see my mill to-morrow”—Jacques 
slaps him on the shoulder—“ and our chateau. We at Villequier are 
visited by all travellers. There is no such mill ”—he says this in a 
low voice—“ in the north of France.” 


VIL. 


Ir is two months since the féte at La Mailleraye. The little village 
of Villequier is all astir, and a crowd of idlers is waiting round the 
church porch. 

Outside the crowd, just beyond Monsieur Furet’s garden gate, 
stands Margot, looking eager and restless. Her black eyes glitter 
with a fierce triumphant light. She is safe; for at this moment 
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Eugénie is being wedded to Monsieur Hyppolite Laborde, and there 
is no fear that she will ever reign over the ménage of Monsieur 
Furet. 

“ Little vain fool! She believed the tale I told, and so she gave 
up my poor besotted master. He'll hanker after her, though, to the 
day of his death. See him now!” 

She shrugs her shoulders in disdain, and shelters herself behind a 
huge countryman, who is hanging on the skirts of the crowd. 

Monsieur Furet has just come out of church. He is the first of 
the bridal party who has appeared in the porch; most of the others 
are busy signing names in the vestry. 

Monsieur Furet is smiling, and he holds a large bouquet in his 
hand. 

There is a buzz of voices, and the children cry “ La voila!” and 
out comes Eugénie, veiled from head to foot and leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm. 

He is looking so fondly at the blushing face under the veil that 
he does not see Monsieur Furet; but the ex-avocat places himself in 
Eugénie’s path. . 

“ Madame,” he says, with much dignity, “I wish you all happi- 
ness. Monsieur ”—he looks at Hyppolite—* you have a wife who is 
wise as well as lovely—yes, wiser than heads much older than her 
own.” 

He bows and stands aside to let them pass, offering the bouquet 
gallantly to Eugénie. 

“There is no fool like an old fool,” says Margot. “ Peste! I should 
not wonder if he leaves her his money, after all !” 
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Bought and Sold, in the Last Century. 


Two of the earliest art-incidents of the century were the sales of the 
collections of Henry Cooke and Peter Roestraaten. Both were dead ; 
but the almost rival of Lely had preceded the pupil of Salvator by two 
years and a few months. Cooke’s collection was of prints and draw- 
ings, “the choicest and most valuable things in both kinds.” 
Roestraaten’s pictures were advertised as being “most of ’em of his 
own painting,” and they were sold at his house in James Street, 
Covent Garden, where he had lived in vicinity to Sir Peter under the 
Piazza. 'To these sales men of taste went with readiness; but there 
was more than one art-public at the beginning of the century. The 
purchasers of Cooke’s drawings and Roestraaten’s paintings may in- 
deed have been tempted to Mumford Court, Milk Street, Cheapside, 
but only for the sake of seeing, not of buying, what was there put 
before them in these words: “At the Golden Key there is to be 
sold 13 pictures. 12 of them is Apostles; and the other is our 
Saviour. Very finely painted in canvis. Drawn by Raphael Urbin. 
They are ell high and yard broad. Fit for chimneys, every one of 
them.” 

Pictures of an opposite quality were being offered about this time 
to a discriminating public. The Protestant Duke of Norfolk had died 
of apoplexy, and among his pictures, now to be gold, were a few, the 
remains of that great Arundel collection which dated from the time of 
Elizabeth. The “great White House, near the Horse at Charing 
Cross,” was a point to which amateurs flowed, to enjoy their only 
chance of looking upon the “great and famous collection of Italian 
and Dutch pictures” of the recently deceased Earl of Leicester. 
Dorothy Lady Dacres too, dying, made the sale of her pictures a sight 
for survivors. Even at the Cock, in Wych Street, there was attraction 
for the art-loving public, who witnessed there the sale of the little 
gallery of the late Mr. Redknap. The whereabouts of many a 
picture might be partly traced through the catalogues of these sales. 
The sales themselves became subjects for the minstrels, and ‘ The 
Auction, or the Poet turned Painter,’ was to be found in the Choco- 
late House in York Street, or it was, perhaps, in the hands of Jack 
Verbruggen, the actor, as he“leaned against the door-posts of the 
Chocolate House, listening to what his beautiful and saucy wife was 
saying to him from an upper window of her house opposite. The 
picture-sales and the literature they inspired are indications of a 
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growing taste in a right direction. An amateur may open with 
respect and curiosity a book by John Smyth, entitled ‘The Art of 
Painting in Oyl.’ “The whole treatise,” says the author, “being so 
full, complete,” &c., “that all persons, whatsoever, may be able by 
these directions to paint in oyl colours”—not pieces after Dobson, 
Cooke, or Tilson, but “all manner of timber work, such as posts, 
pales, and so forth.” ‘Thus the student may find his curiosity repaid 
with disappointment. 

In Old Palace Yard, in a house adjoining the steps going up to the 
House of Lords, an importer of pictures, named Knyff, tempted 
amateurs throughout the year 1707 to buy the works by old foreign 
masters which he had on sale. As Knyff was always selling without 
visibly diminishing his stock, he must have been well-supplied with 
ancient masters by living limners. One of these clever but now 
forgotten painters of works ascribed to defunct artists who could not 
disclaim them, was an individual whose name occurs in the news- 
papers of 1717. They announced for sale the “Collection of old 
Mr. Rhemi, the famous Coppier.” Rhemi may have painted the first 
sign, set up this year, which gave to sign-painting the dignity of 
belonging to Art. In honour of the Union of England and Scotland, 
a coffee house on Cornhill announced itself as the Union Coffee 
House. It had for sign a picture containing three full-length portraits 
of three queens, Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne, of which the laconic 
writer of the day observed that it was “ curiously painted.” 

With this introduction of a new style there went out an old professor. 
On Sunday, the 15th of June, 1707, died Signor Verrio. The concise 
critic of the Post Boy is satisfied with saying of him that he was “ the 
famous history-painter, whose works are chiefly admired for their noble- 
ness of design.” With such good-natured epitaph was dismissed the 
Neapolitan, who had large ideas and little or no taste ; who understood 
what he meant, but was incapable of executing it; and whose power, 
such as itfwas, diminished each year, till it was at last extinguished at 
Hampton Court, where he painted the staircase in such a style that 
a critic has said of it, “It is as wretchedly done as if he had acted from 
principle.” 

Meanwhile the works of copiers passed for originals, Old Rhemi 
and Claret were dead, but Guidos by the former, and Lelys by 
the latter were bought in open market. The trade was so good 
that Prudhomme thought of coming over from Berlin, and he soon 
arrived in London, where he produced the works of ancient masters 
by himself. Lewis Crosse, who did not die till the reign of George 
the Second, repaired the Duke of Hamilton’s picture of Mary Stuart, 
gave it new form, fashion, and beauties, and the work has come 
down as an original portrait. The acutest observers were often 
deceived by the clever tricksters. Cassini, and Marco and Sebastian 
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Ricci, painted other people's works better than their own. La Fosse 
detected a Paul Veronese as being really by Sebastian. ‘“ ‘Take my 
advice,” said De la Fosse to the great imitator, “ for the future paint 
only Paul Veroneses, and no more Sebastian Riccis.” Perhaps the ablest 
copier of the day was the younger Laroon,* who was also a clever 
original artist. His conversation pieces were worthy of a man fit for 
better things than gracefully putting clothes and “costume” to 
Kneller’s portraits. Laroon’s imitations of old masters would not have 
been so readily detected by De la Fosse as Ricci’s forgery of Paul 
Veronese. If Laroon could be excelled in painting pictures supposed 
to be by masters with names of greater refown, it was by Jobn 
Sybrecht.| | Sybrecht, merry as vocal Berchem, could so imitate or 
truthfully copy that landscape painter’s foliage, skies, and images of 
light and shade, that the counterfeit was not to be distinguished 
from the true masterpiece. [Equally well would Sybrecht produce a 
Karl du Jardyn, another Dutch artist, with a grace beyond that ever 
attained by Berchem. Du Jardyn’s warm sunlight, his glaring noon- 
tides, a mountebank at a fair, or the Redeemer on the Cross, all was 
one to Sybrecht, whose imitations were limited to these two masters, 
of whom he had been successively the pupil. ‘Their alleged works by 
him figured as originals “imported from over the sea,” as the 
catalogues had it. It was a common phrase for such ware. Sybrecht, 
however, would hardly have used it himself to a patron of such taste 
as Sheffield, then Marquis of Normanby; though my lady, his wife, 
the natural daughter of James the Second, and better known to us 
as the “mad Duchess of Buckingham,” would believe anything, if the 
speaker only treated her as a princess. ‘The group representing the 
artist pointing out the merits of a picture to those two noble patrons 
forms a conversation-piece of itself. 

In all things connected with Art during Anne’s reign there was 
deplorably low taste. Pictures simply ranked as furniture—mere 
common goods ; as may be seen from an advertisement which appeared 
in the Postman for the 28th of April to the Ist of May, 1705, 
of which the following is a copy: 


“ At the late Duchess of Buckingham’s house, in Cleveland Court, near 
St. James’s, are the Household Goods to be sold: a Sedan chair, several 
pictures of the Family of the Fairfax and of Vere, with other pieces for 
staircases and chimneypieces, and other goods that were not in the last 
sale. The lowest price is set on the backside of the pictures, of which 
there will be no abatement.” 


About the same time the public were tempted to the sale of the 
pictures of the deceased Ludwick Voulst, at his house in Hatton 


* Laroon died in London in 1705. 
ft Born at Antwerp in 1625, died at London in 1703. 
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Garden. Amateurs of foreign works were attracted by “ parcels of 
Italian pictures from Port St. Mary and Vigo.” Our admirals were 
supposed to bring such “ parcels” home, as “loot.” But the most 
irresistible opportunity of this year presented itself at the house in 
Long Acre where Adrian Van Diest* had died, the preceding year, 
after a residence in England, which commenced in 1672. If his 
great patron, the Earl of Bath, son of Sir Bevil Granville, who fell 
in the fight at Lansdowne, had protected any promising young 
Englishman in Lely’s or Kneller’s studio as he did A. Van Diest 
{and such young Englishmen were not scarce), he would have merited 
more grateful memories. ‘The merit of Van Diest, however, must be 
recognised. As a landscape painter he was generally truthful, some- 
times poetical. He was unequal, because he painted according to the 
prices he could obtain, and, ever in want of money, he would paint 
ill for any price rather than forego the coveted fee. In Lord Bath’s 
service Van Diest transferred the richest beauties of Devonshire and 
Cornwall to canvas. A landscape painter need go no further in 
search of beautiful natural subjects. Perhaps some of the Quality 
who were present at the sale in his house in Long Acre, thought, as 
later critics have thought, that Van Diest would have done better if 
he had gone to Italy, and studied Italian scenery and the masters 
who excelled in painting it. Van Diest would probably have been 
exactly what he was. As a painter he is acknowledged to have been 
often extremely careful, His colouring has been praised for its clear- 
ness and transparency, his aerial perspective for its truth, his distances 
for a peculiar tenderness, his clouds for their freedom, and his com- 
positions for the agreeable harmony of all their parts. There was no 
prevailing taste, however, for landscape at this time, and Van Diest 
found the public less generous to him than the Karl of Bath. He 
died poor ; but his death seems to have awakened an idea that the 
artist had been too much neglected when living. Buyers carried 
off the pictures he had left, finished or otherwise, in his studio, as 
eagerly as if they had been of the “ gust” of Claude Lorraine. 

The first samples of art criticism show themselves in Anne’s reign. 
They are weakly, uncertain, hazy, but honest. They do not dis- 
criminate. The critic takes all geese for swans. Mr. Goldsmith, 
the maker of wax effigies for Westminster Abbey, is called “that 
famous artist,’ words also applied to Mrs. Goldsmith and to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. When Queen Anne set up in St. James's Gardens 
the two statues sculptured by David, the pupil of Bernini, the 
cautious yet approving critic of the Postman, unwilling to com- 
promise himself, was contented with saying, “ These figures are of a 
curious performance, and mightily commended by such who have any 


* Born at the Hague in 1655, died in London in 1704. 
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gust of things of this nature.” Something equally satisfactory is 
said of the full length portraits of William and Mary that were 
being exhibited for sale at the Temple Change in Fleet Street. 
Their first merit seems to have been “ their reasoaable rates.” Their 
second, that “they were fit for any hall in the city or gentleman’s 
house.” Some of them, probably, still survive as “Sir Godfreys.” 
“ Reasonableness ” was a well felt merit. A young fellow of quality 
who would think twice before he gave ten pounds for a Titian would 
squander five times that on half a dozen hautboy players to ac- 
company him beyond sea and play to him when the poor wretch was 
weary. Public taste had not got much beyond the “ gust,” as it was 
called, of wax. When Mrs. Goldsmith brought to Westminster 
Abbey “the effigies of that celebrated beauty the late Duchess of 
Richmond,” the newspapers again hailed the artist as a “famous 
woman for wax work.” Her Duchess was pronounced to be the 
richest figure that was ever set up in King Henry’s Chapel. With 
all this, attempts were made to improve the taste of the public. 
Closterman not only painted pictures; he imported them from 
Italy, and sold them at his house in the north-west corner of the 
Piazza, Covent Garden. Thither Bolingbroke and Lord Orrery could 
easily walk from their respective homes in Golden Square, to criticise 
importations, and perhaps stare at Closterman’s handsome mistress, 
who showed them. It was not for such connoisseurs that a critical 
work was anonymously published in 1703, in which the anonymous 
writer treated generally of the art of painting after the Italian 
manner, and laid down particular directions “ how to know a picture,” 
which were then much needed. It was not unusual to find pictures 
advertised as “ fit for closets or staircases, being Italian pictures.” 

A few years later Morland’s grandfather was painting portraits in 
St. Mary Axe. Patrons of art were tempted to sales where they were 
promised works “that will answer both in price and goodness to the 
content of the curious.” Men of real taste, however, were not 
wanting. The sale by auction of Baron Schutz’s great collection was 
prevented by the purchase of the whole by “a person of quality.” 
Such a man was not of the quality of those who went to sales 
where “fine prints and stove-grates” were named together. The 
relation of patron and artist was still undefined. The following 
advertisement, in 1710, does not help to explain it: 


“To the Quality and Gentry. A Painter bred under a celebrated Foreign 
Master, curious also in Gardening, particularly in flowers and rare plants, 
is desirous to live in the country with a person of Quality, or a Gentleman. 
His further recommendation may be known at the Britannia Coffee House, 
Drury Lane.” 


_ Incidentally may here be mentioned, though not strictly within 
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the limits of art history, the wonderful power which was exercised 
this year by a portrait of the period. In the Post Angel, a weekly 
paper of the time, to every article in which is appended a “ spiritual 
observation” by the editor, there appears the following quaint and 
curious letter : 


“Rev. Strs—I was inform’d that the following Instance was buzz’d in 
Town, and my Curiosity led me to search the truth on’t. Mr. Richmond, 
at the Golden Ball in Eagle Street, being severely handled in his last Sick- 
ness, and Death making some sensible Approaches, the Effigies of his 
former Wife began to weep; the Tears trickl’d in such plenty from the 
Eyes of the Picture that they fell on the Hand of a Child that was painted 
in her Arms, and thence dropt down on a Chest of Drawers. The Miracle 
continued while he lay in his last Agonies; but so soon as he expir'd, the 
Picture left weeping, and all was dried up. If any unbeliever be so curious 
as to enquire, he may receive satisfaction from Mr. Wilson, who lives next 
door to the Half-Moon, in Noble-street, which borders on Goswell-street.” 


Nothing more is recorded of this picture. The writer does not 
say whether Mr. Wilson satisfied his search after the truth, nor do 
the “ Rey. Sirs,” the editors, plunge out of their depth in trying to 
account for the miracle. ‘Their tone is that of the Irish gentleman 
who was told that St. Patrick sailed over the ocean to Ireland on a 
mill-stone. “I can’t deny it,” said he; “he was a lucky fellow.” 

Sales slackened. Buyers slowly arrived at the suspicion that old 


masters were not so old as they were said to be, and that foreign 
pictures were of home manufacture. The suspicion was felt by 
dealers. They tried to overcome it by very weak devices. They 
advertised the loss of great works, for which they offered inadequate 
reward. Sometimes they spoke generally ; at others, they went into 
detail, of which the following is a sample, from a newspaper of the 
latter half of 1711: 


“The Roll of Pictures, mentioned in the Post Man of Saturday last, to 
have been lost out of a boat at Hungerford Stairs, contains—Ilst. A Virgin 
and her Son. 2. Two Landskips of the same size, and done by the same 
hand. 3. Other Landskips, longer than broad, by the same hand. 4. A 
Piece of painting representing a Chymist in his Laboratory. All by 
Flemish Masters. Whoever brings them to Mr. Denison, in the Pall Mall, 
near the Black Lyon, shall have 30s. reward.” 


In 1702, the English school comes, as it were, to the front. When 
the Duchess of Richmond’s pictures were sold, after her death, the 
collection was found to consist not only of works by Raphael, Da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Caravaggio, Georgione, Holbein, Carlo Maratti, &c., 
but also of those by Oliver, Old Hoskins, Hilliard, and Cooper—names 
which then stirred the hearts of the few who believed in a native 
school. Meanwhile, the works of lately deceased foreign artists were 
rapidly disposed of. Some were “ sold by hand at the appraisement 
which will encourage any one to buy that hath occasion for pictures. 
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Picture auctions existed at this time “by inch of candle.” When 
the bit of candle flickered out, the picture was assigned to the last 
bidder. More usually, as at the sale of the deceased Lady Katherine 
O’Brian’s pictures, the master’s name and the price demanded were 
affixed to every work. The amateurs at the sale of the late Herman 
Vorelst’s pictures, at his late residence, ‘‘ within four doors of the 
Goat Tavern, Bloomsbury Square,” knew what they would have to 
pay for Herman’s flowers. The attention of amateurs was much dis- 
tracted at this time. At the Twisted Posts, in Great Queen Street 
were being offered the collections of two Earls of Leicester, Philip and 
Robert Sydney; while still splendid fragments of the old Arundel 
collection, “the best names in Italy,” were put up at the still well- 
known Blue Posts, in the Haymarket. 

Recently, there had died at Mortlake, Surrey, a man who had been 
the most familiar figure in Kneller’s studio, “‘ Wycke, the young.’* 
Squires loved to look at, if not to buy, his hunting-pieces. Uncle 
Toby might have praised his battle-pieces, especially his ‘Siege of 
Namur’ and his ‘ Battle of the Boyne.’ Kneller painted Schomberg 
on horseback, but all the background, ablaze with war, was John 
Wycke’s. What remained unsold of Wycke’s works were put up to sale 
in the Strand, whither connoisseurs went to obtain, if they could, one 
at least of the artist’s smaller and more brilliant and effective pieces, 
in which he went near to equal the Philip Wouvermans, under whose 
name many a warm landscape and white horse and thirsty troopers, by 
Wycke, have been sold. If there was ignorance among purchasers, 
there was not much appreciation among sellers. At the sale of the 
effects of the late Hon. Mrs. Harbord, Duke Street, Westminster, there 
were named under the general title of “ goods,” such things as “ beds, 
bedding, a sedan lined with velvet, a great number of pictures by good 
hands, brass, pewter, and all kitchin goods.” Still more absurdly 
were classed together at a sale at the Blue Goat Coffee House, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, “ Roestraaten’s incomparable paintings; likewise a 
fine parcel of umbrellows, with other curiositys.” 

Picture auctions, in the reign of Anne, enabled fashionable people 
to get through idle time and ready money agreeably. Swift, in the 
‘ Journal to Stella’ (1713), records his visiting one with a Reverend 
Doctor Pratt, “‘ who was there to buy some pictures for the Bishop of 
Clogher, who resolves to lay out ten pounds to furnish his house with 
curious pieces.” The agent was lucky in spite of the smallness of his 
funds, and bought “ abundance of pictures” for his principal. “ Dr. 
Pratt has got him very good pennyworths,” says the journalist. Fine 
names for them passed for warrant of their worth; but a fine name 
did not always impose on Swift himself, who bought at one of these 


* John Wycke, born at Haarlem in 1640 (?), died at Mortlake in 1702. 
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London auctions “a picture by Titian” for five and forty shillings, 
“which,” he adds, “if it were a Titian, would be worth as many 
pounds.” Higher prices than the last were given at these fashionable 
auctions. Swift boasts of having made Lord Masham lay out forty 
pounds for a picture; and he adds: “There were pictures sold at 
twice as much value apiece.” They were still bought as mere furni- 
ture. Copies passed for originals and fashion altered both, in one case 
at least, to please a paying taste. “ The extravagant fondness of some 
men,” says Granger in his ‘ Biographical History,’ “for periwigs is 
scarce credible. I have heard of a country gentleman who employed 
a painter to place periwigs upon the heads of several of Vandyck’s 
portraits.” There was much affected and some real simplicity in the 
vendors of works of art. One of the announcements modestly says, 
“The goods will be put up at a very low price, the owner intending 
to sell them, and doth promise to leave them wholly to the generosity 
of the buyers, without any trick to advance the price.” The probably 
more honest Philip Bowdry, an eminent London merchant, on putting 
up his pictures, states with more candour than grammar, that “his 
circumstances puts him under the obligation of disposing of them.” 
Still, to the majority of people, art had no dignity. An advertise- 
ment of sale, after noting all the glories and luxuries of the furniture, 
winds up with “2 lead cysterns, some picturs, and a parcel of 
chaney.” 

Illustrations of art-progress in the reign of George the First do not 
receive much attention in the public press. Buyers are informed of 
“a fine Italian picture of ‘ Our Saviour in his Bloody Sweat’” being 
for sale. It was perhaps painted by the illustriously obscure gentle- 
man, of whom the Weekly Journal writes, in November 1716: 
‘Last week, died Mr. Saunders, the famous painter and auctioneer.” 
Professional picture-dealers, now getting into disrepute, the public 
were informed of the coming sale of a gallery “collected by a gen- 
tleman for his own use. Note, no dealer in pictures hath a share 
in this sale ;” except, probably, the collector himself. At the sale of 
Mr. Comyns’ collection in 1717, the executors announced that “ the 
sale shall be managed with all fairness ; they do resolve neither to buy 
any of the pictures themselves nor employ any persons for them.” 
Sales of “singular pictures,” collected by ‘curious persons,” continued 
to tempt an uninstructed public. Criticism had?got no farther than to 
call Pinkethman’s automaton musicians ‘‘ a famous picture of paint- 
ing,” and to be lost in admiration at the most masterly piece of car- 
penter’s work in the new church at Westminster. At the same time. 
artists sought to draw students, by bad grammar and good intentions. 
Here is a noticeable example of how the temptation was laid out: 


“This is to give notice. If any person hath a‘mind to let their Son go 
Apprentice to the Art of Painting, let them come to William Steward, 
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Painter Stainer, at the King’s Head, in Fleet Lane, near the Old Bailey, 
who performeth by his own handywork, in Drawing and Painting in its 
several branches, general Paintings, as is now to be seen in Churches and 
Theatres and Noble Men’s houses, to prevent your dealing with counterfeits 
in Painting, and the many abuses in that noble Art. If they cannot draw 
before your eyes, that you see what they can do in Painting, you will dis- 
cover that noble Art and the Artist Abused and yourself deceived by 
them.” 


It is ill-expressed, but well meant. Another effort to uphold the 
“noble art,’ was made this year by the publication of ‘ Choice 
Observations on the Art of Painting With explanations of the 
difficult terms.” Public taste, however, was deplorably low. “ Turn- 
up bedsteads and valuable pictures” were still lumped together at 
sales. More was made of the three highwaymen who robbed Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, near Hampton Court, than of the artist himself, 
who was engaged on a court commission. ‘he papers quaintly say 
of it, ‘The pictures of the two young princesses are curiously 
painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller.” The phrase was a favourite one. 
Pinkethman, the comic actor, exhibited his “fine musical picture” in 
a room next to his newly-built theatre at Richmond; “In which,” 
says Pinkie, “‘ the royal family are curiously painted by the first 
master of the age.” | Anon, we hear of “a picture of George the First 
curiously drawn,” and presented by the king to the municipality of 
Dublin. Before it was put up, some “ limners in that city” obtained 
permission to copy it. On returning one morning to their work they 
found the portrait slashed to pieces! When the equestrian statue of 
the same king was “exposed to view,” on the Royal Exchange, art- 
criticism assumed no responsibility. It confined itself to recording 
that the statue “was judged by the most eminent masters of that 
art to be an excellent and accomplished piece of work.” Criticism 
could not direct the public taste. It was as ridiculously ignorant of 
the worth of poets as of painters. A paragraph announcing the death 
on Saturday, the 15th of December, of “ Nicholas Rowe, Esq., Poet 
Laureate to His Majesty, at his house in King Street, Covent Garden,” 
adds, “he is to be interred in Westminster Abbey, where Cowley, 
Chaucer, Ben Jonson, and the rest of those people lie !” 

Lord Chesterfield was one of the most successful collectors of his 
time. As he himself said, in 1749, “ Both my picture rooms are 
completely filled, the great one with capital pictures, the cabinet with 
bijoux.” So, he did not care for Teniers, but might, bye and bye, find 
space for some of the old Italian masters. He had just bought a 
Rubens, which Anderson had “restored perfectly well, by taking off 
that d-—— varnish with which it was loaded.” The connoisseurs 
declared it to be the finest Rubens in England. They guessed its 
price at sums varying between £500 and £800. “TI let them talk 
and say nothing.” He had given £300 for this picture. Chesterfield 
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was willing to give a good price for a good thing. When he was 
looking for pieces large as life by Rubens and Teniers, he had no 
disinclination to get them at a cheap rate. Nevertheless, he says, “[ 
would give a good deal for them, if they were indisputably eminent. 
I would not give threepence for them, unless they were so.” He was 
not, however, always infallible. He purchased, just before he died, a 
Claude Lorraine, for which he gave 400 guineas.” It was so highly 
varnished that judges doubted its being original. “I would not give 
my copy of Claude Lorraine for it,” said Mrs. Delany. 

Very rarely indeed does Chesterfield name an English painter. He 
notices, in 1749, one Barret—not the Irish landscape painter—only 
to laugh at his slow elaborate method, and his ardent efforts to be a 
poet as well as a painter. The patron did not altogether discourage 
the artist, “but, consequently,” he remarks, “when I expect him to 
bring me home a very good copy of a picture, he frequently brings an 
execrable copy cf verses instead of it.” For Vandyck, Chesterfield 
had no unbounded admiration. He wouldn’t give, he said, six shil- 
lings for a family piece by Vandyck unless he had the honour of 
belonging to the family! He found insipidity and monotony in Van- 
dyck’s family portraits. They lacked the action and expression which 
Titian had put into his Cornaro family. Chesterfield’s criticism of a 
‘Parting of Venus and Adonis’ is rich in its flavour of “ fine-gentle- 
manism:” “Adonis, when he tears himself away from Venus, seems 
fierce and angry, which I see no occasion for. He is determined, 
indeed, to leave her for his field sports; but should, in my opinion, 
soften the rudeness by all possible complaisance in his words and 
looks.” Chesterfield’s Adonis would have had his hand on his heart, 
and a look on his face as if he were saying, “ My charmer! stern 
necessity overtops my inclination; but may I die, Madam, if I am 
not back by five!” ‘Titian was, evidently, the noble patron’s favourite 
artist. He bought from the chapter of Rheims a ‘Holy Family, 
by Titian, which the great Cardinal of Lorraine had brought with 
him from the Council of Trent, and he acquired a portrait of the 
cardinal himself, by the same artist. Having obtained them, his 
ambition was satisfied. ‘“I have now done with pictures,” he wrote, 
but in his last illness his love for the old masters fully possessed him, 
and he bought the Claude, for which Mrs. Delany would not have 
given her copy. Long before his death, Chesterfield looked on art 
as dead. “Carlo Marratti, who died in 1713,” wrote my lord to his 
son, “‘ was the last eminent painter in Europe.” And yet, with this 
opinion of Maratti, whose lights pervade his pictures instead of being 
confined to a single point, it is no wonder that Chesterfield could say, 
“ J’aime;{la belle Nature! Rembrandt paints caricatures.” 

At a later period, Foote ridiculed the prevailing foreign idea that 
there was no such thing as English art, and he laughed at the 
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English idea that foreign art was alone the thing. In his ‘ Taste’ 
we find Rembrandts executed by Scrape in May’s Buildings; Guidos 
painted for three guineas, and put into a frame at four,‘are sold, by 
aid of hired bidders, at auctions, at a hundred and thirty. An English 
painter of the ancient masters’ works has, in his room full of these 
“originals,” as good as an estate in Middlesex. His ‘Susannah,’ 
which would not have sold for twenty pounds as an English work, is, 
by dint of dirt and “the speltham pot,” made to fetch a hundred and 
thirty, as a Guido. It is there that ‘my Lord Dupe’ represents the 
victims of his day by buying pictures of such apparent antiquity 
that the subjects cannot be made out; and he there represents also 
the folly of the so-called connoisseurs of his period, by turning away 
from a modern ‘ Moses in the Bulrushes’ with the remark that, being 
English, he wouldn’t give it house room! What Foote put down 
laughingly, Roquet said, in French, in sober seriousness ; and alluding 
to the sale rooms for pictures which, he tells us, in 1735, had then been 
established twenty or thirty years (but they were in truth older), he 
says, “ Every one may enter except the vile populace. Nothing is 
more amusing than these sales; the number of the people assembled, 
the passions by which they are moved, the criers, the auctioneer, &c., 
all contribute to the variety of the spectacle. These sales have 
rendered a taste for pictures very general in London. They excite 
and form it, and people there learn a little to distinguish the different 
schools and the various masters. In other respects, it is a sort of 
gambling, where skilful players of the game subtly put in practice 
all the means imaginable to make dupes—and they are perfectly 
successful,” 

It was the clever Fa Prestos whose rapidity and imitative ability 
enabled picture salesmen to sell old masters done by modern hands. 
Chief, and perhaps last, of these Fa Prestos was a now forgotten 
artist, but then much in request, the Dutch Vanderstraaten. His 
studio was in Wych Street, where old masters were so long painted and 
sold. His works adorned most of the taverns and tea-gardens that 
sought to attract customers by the exhibition of works of art that 
were not without pretensions to that name. Vanderstraaten’s brush 
swept over acres of canvas in a day; indeed, the daily execution of 
thirty large pictures was by no means too great a task for his rapid 
powers. Vanderstraaten’s method is thus described by the author of 
‘Sayings and Doings of Artists’: “He had so many pots of paint: 
sky tint, aerial tint, middle tint, tree tint, and gravel colour; sub- 
stantial brushes and tools for each, and, thus prepared, he set to, 
secundum artem. ‘Poy!’ he would say to his attendant, ‘more 
plue!” Then, dashing away the blue, one! two! and three! re- 
tiring from his work, he would exclaim, rapt in self-complacency, 
‘Dare is de sky!’ Then, rubbing in the fleecy vapours of the azure, 
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‘Dare is te clouds!’ Then, driving in the trees, ‘ Dare is te voods!’ 
and when the temples were added, ‘ Dare is te puilding! Mine Gott, 
what an effect it vosh! Dare is te fore-street | foreground], dare is te 
middel, and dare is te liddel visherman ;—done! Poy, fesh me anoder 
claut!’” It is he too of whom the story is told that whilst busied 
on a series of historical pieces, his wife, who was waiting below at the 
dinner table, sent in great warmth, while the meal was cooling, to 
remind him thereof. “ Pless the voman!” said the painter, “ vot it 
is for a man of mind to be married! Go, tell my vife, Mistress Van- 
derstraaten, I have just rubbed in mine Lort, and am now golouring de 
dwelve Abostels, and ven I have done, I shall come down to dinner!” 
This large and rapid artist should have been court painter to the 
“ beast-king” Augustus of Poland, at one of whose prodigal festivities 
six thousand ells of cloth were used up in allegorical pictures ! 











A College Garden Reverie. 


“L’homme propose,” &e. 


Yonprr—a stone-throw from this seat of mine— 

The grey old college rises through its leaves, 
Bright with the arrowy glinting summer-shine, 

Sweet with birds’ fluting ‘neath the shadowed eaves. 


How fair, familiar, and unaltered still, 
That glimpse of roof, that sunlit gable-end! 
Those gay flowers, gemming that deep window-sill ; 
That ivied archway, and that cloister-bend ! 


There slopes the lawn away beneath its trees ; 
There peep again the cvllege-walls beyond. 
There, as of old, in white majestic ease, 
The swans move, oaring up the lilied pond. 


The greybeard gardener, with his swinging scythe — 
Lo! how he shakes! He is too old to mow. 

It seems but yesterday I saw him blithe 
And young. Ah, well! we all must older grow. 


It seems but yesterday that here we walked 

And sat and smoked, my one best friend and I, 
Gay happy-hearted lads, and fondly talked, 

And planned our futures and their honours high. 


How both would win a fellowship; and he 

Should plead and question, wearing wig and gown, 
And I should don the sober suit, and be 

—Quickly, of course—a shining light in town. 


Then came one gold-green June, that somewhat hid 
Our wig-and-mitre-dreams, and made them nought. 
How fleet and fair the sweet flower-season slid ! 
How of the present was our only thought ! 


How the old place was changed, and sudden made 
Vocal with merry maiden-voices sweet ! 
Bright with gay gleams shot down the happy shade, 
Flashed through by rare white hands and fairy ny 
Pp 
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And one there was who drew us to one spot 

And made us meet,—no more in friendship fair. 
In love of her, our own love was forgot; 

And where she was, there we two always were. 


So hate rose up between my friend and me. 
Poor pretty girl! She could not love us both. 
“Ugh! win your mitre and your wife!” sneered he. 
I gibed, and called him “ Judge,” and made him wroth. 


* * * * * 


O friendship, fleeted like this fleeting shade! 
O this way planned, O that way acted life! 

He lives and grinds in Oxford ; I, in trade. 
He won his fellowship, aud I, the wife. 


Frep. E. Weatuerty, M.A. 











Montalembert. 


BY THE DUKE D’AUMALE.* 


Ir was on the 12th of June, 1553, when the Imperialists marched up 
for the third time to the assault of Therouanne, that antique city 
which belonged to one of the most warlike tribes of Gaul, and one of 
the bulwarks of our frontiers of the north. They advanced, irritated 
by a resistance which they had not expected to meet from a town, 
according to common report, so badly supplied with provisions. In 
front of the breach, and foremost of its defenders, appeared an old man 
of more than seventy years of age, with his face worn by fever, and 
discoloured by jaundice. He was the commandant of the place, and 
an old companion of King Francis and the Chevalier Bayard. Pike 
in hand, he stood ready to receive the enemy in the same undaunted 
fashion as formerly ; and as soon as he saw the head of the storming 
party advancing through the ruins, he cried out, “Come on! come 
on this way! Captain or ensign! Iam the general!” And almost 
instantly he fell, struck by a ball from an arquebuse, fulfilling the 
assurance which he had given to his sovereign: “Sire, I am indeed 
very ill; but when you hear that Therouanne is taken, you may rest 
assured that your servant is thoroughly cured: Madame Jaundice is 
not going to carry me off!” In this chivalrous enthusiasm, in this 
devotion to a desperate cause, in this form of courage, as proud as it is 
original, you will find, gentlemen, traits of character which are well 
known to you. The defender of Therouanne was a Montalembert. 
Sixteen of his descendants fell beneath the banners of their country, 
and we may add to the heroic list the name of Arthur de Montalem- 
bert, Colonel of the 1st Chasseurs d’Afrique, taken off by the cholera, 
whilst in command of his regiment on an expedition to Morocco. A 
soldier’s death in hospital, in presence of the enemy, is death upon 
the field of honour. 

The eldest brother of this brave officer, Charles Forbes de Mon- 
talembert, was the first of his family who was not brought up to the 
profession of arms. A sword he did not wear, but, as has been already 
said, his eloquence was itself a sword. In parliamentary conflicts he 
displayed the same ardour and passion which bore along his ancestors 
to the fight; and by his undaunted eloquence he won the renown 
which they sought upon the field of battle. He merited the honour 


* His Royal Highness’s recent Installation Address to the French 
Academy. 
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indeed of sitting amongst you. Your suffrages sought him at his post 
in the parliamentary tribune, when the hall of the Assembly resounded 
with the most glorious accents of his voice, when his eloquence had 
acquired the fulness of its power, and evoked the highest outbursts of 
enthusiasm or anger. 

But what a contrast! When he came here to thank you, the 
political tribune was silent, and these walls alone re-echoed the voice 
of Freedom. You can well remember the veil of sadness which 
seemed to envelop this réwnion, when the public, whom you invited 
to your meetings, as they counted the blank places on your benches, 
sought with eager eyes, but in vain, to mect those of your illustrious 
colleagues who had been just separated from you by exile. 

Exile! What memories does this word awaken in my heart! How 
can I avoid uttering it to-day? For, feeling myself called upon to 
speak to you of this great orator and of this great Christian, I feel at 
the same time that your wishes have been associated with the generous 
resolution of the National Assembly, which opened to me the gates of 
my country. You welcomed me the moment I set foot on the soil of 
my native land. You have admitted the proscribed of yesterday to 
this association, which bears on it the name of France. With the in- 
effable grief of finding my country vanquished, mutilated, and bleeding, 
was mingled the joy of seeing her once more, of breathing her air, of 
being able to serve her, of dedicating to her my son. Gentlemen, 
since the day when you did me this honour, it has pleased God to 
extinguish the last flame of my domestic hearth. 

Permit me here to break for a moment the order consecrated by 
usage, in reading to you a few lines borrowed from the writings of 
M. de Montalembert, that I may impress upon your minds the tender- 
ness of heart of this vehement orator, the sweetness, the poetry of soul, 
of this intrepid soldier of Christ and of Liberty. 

It is a fragment of the eulogium on Lacordaire, where he speaks of 
“that love, of all others the purest, the warmest, the most tender, the 
most legitimate, which, born the last, dominates all others, and sur- 
vives them all. “Tis the passion of the father for the child, for the 
young soul in its happiness, which he sees opening and developing 
under his eyes. Nothing, no, nothing in religion itself, attracts 
towards God, or reveals God, like the faith—the good faith—of the 
child, as its heart, its voice, and its look; that heart so innocent 
and impassioned, which will have all, because it gives up all; which 
will know all, because it has nothing to conceal; that voice, whose 
simple and sweet melody speaks to man as man should ever speak to 
God. I stop, lest these lines may rend some desolate heart, sorrowing 
at not having known this happiness, or which, having known it, must 
never hope for its return.” 

.. Gentlemen, it seems to me that, after this passage, I need not speak 
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more to you of the heart of M. de Montalembert. His heart is there. 
There he has painted himself. If this tender picture is not new to 
us who have enjoyed his intimacy, it may surprise perhaps those who 
remember him chiefly as the citizen, ardent in political strife, the 
impassioned and militant polemic. 

I shall now attempt to fulfil the difficult task confided to me by 
your choice. 

The souvenirs which I have just now called up at the commence- 
ment of my discourse, testify to the origin of M.de Montalembert. It 
was indeed impossible to belong more completely to France. 

The names which he received in baptism would indicate that he 
was born in a foreign land. His family had been scattered by the 
storm of the Revolution. Whilst his great uncle, an eminent engineer, 
whose works, since 1747, had opened to him the gates of the Academy 
of Sciences, remained under the direction of Carnot for the defence of 
the Republic, his father emigrated and settled in England, where he 
married in 1808. There your illustrious confrere was born two 
years subsequently. The name of Forbes, which, in accordance with 
a custom unknown to our country, was joined to the old Poitou title 
of his family, was that of an ancient Scottish clan to which his mother 
belonged. The character of the child retained the stamp of this 
alliance. An original education without any well-arranged plan, and 
the unavoidable result of a concatenation of circumstances, developed 
a mixture of tastes, opinions, qualities and virtues, the happy union of 
which combined to form an accomplished man, and a remarkable type 
of the union of two races. 

After the Restoration, the Count René Mare de Montalembert 
returned to France with the princes whose exile he had shared; but 
the new government confided to him a mission which again separated 
him from the soil of his native country. Appointed minister at 
Stuttgart he felt no wish to associate the fate of his son with the uncer- 
tainties, often the wandering uncertainties, of diplomatic life. The 
little Charles was confided to the care of his maternal grandfather, 
and his infancy passed away pleasantly under the roof of a benevolent 
relative who, being himself a man of learning and taste, discerned in 
the child the signs of precocious distinction, and placed within reach 
of his exquisite perception the fruit of his own researches and labours. 
Mr. Forbes inhabited one of those fresh and green little spots of 
suburban London in the immediate neighbourhood of the celebrated 
school of Harrow, where two illustrious men were to challenge at a 
farther period the lively admiration of your colleague. One of these 
was the greatest of modern English poets; the other the most dis- 
tinguished English statesman of his day; and both of them had just 
about that time finished their studies. 

Excluded from Harrow by his age and creed, the young Montalembert 
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often passed his mornings in an establishment of more modest preten- 
sions, where he was sent, not to commence his “classes,” following 
the consecrated expression of our own educational customs, but to 
practically learn life and labour in community with others. 

There were then, besides her great educational foundations, two 
kinds of schools in England. In one of these was combined an inde- 
pendence which astonishes us with a discipline which would appear 
cruel, inspiring the child at a very early age with the sentiment of 
responsibility, and the habits of freedom, as well as of submission to- 
authority, unmixed with a particle of servility. In the other, the want 
of proper supervision, added to motives of sordid economy, gave rise to 
abuses which have been happily done away with; but of which the 
lively imagination of a celebrated writer of fiction, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
influenced by bitter recollections, has left us some striking pictures. It 
was one of those contrasts which we sometimes encounter in England, 
and which would shock us the more if we did not see them disappear 
day by day, and if the attentive observer did not remark with what 
perseverance that great, happy, and free country applies itself to reform 
what is bad without destroying what is good. 

The house at Fulham, situated on the pleasant banks of the Thames, 
bore no resemblance whatever to the schools described by Dickens. 
Montalembert remained in it only for a short period, but sufficiently 
long to retain the most useful impressions of his stay, and amongst 
these a lasting knowledge of the English language, which he wrote 
and spoke with correctness and facility. 

A thunder stroke interrupted these early essays in public education. 
The old man who had been the guide and friend of the child expired 
in his armsin the room of a country inn. It was Montalembert’s first 
acquaintance with grief; it was for him the first of those surprises 
with which death visits us so unsparingly, without ever finding us 
prepared to receive them. 

A long-enough period passed away before the Fulham schoolboy 
was subjected to the rule of a college. Private lessons, studies which 
seemed above his years, with some travelling, filled up the six years 
which the old French system consecrates to assiduous methodical 
labour, according to a regular fixed programme. The experiment 
succeeded, thanks to a rare disposition and exceptional capacity, as 
well as to the strength of the principles which had been already graven 
in this young and excellent heart ; and when he became, in his seven- 
teenth year, a pupil of the College of Sainte Barbe (now the Collége 
Rollin), he began by winning distinction at the general entrance 
examination. Resolved on achieving excellence in his “ Humanity” 
course, he devoted not alone to literary and philosophic reading what we 
should call the regular hours of study, although he pursued those studies 
conscientiously. Following submissively our university discipline, he 
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continued, nevertheless, the habit of private reading which he had 
learned from his intercourse with the English and German schools, 
and which had been confirmed by the lessons he had received from 
eminent professors. 

Open the collection of letters which he wrote at seventeen years of 
age to a fellow-pupil, and you will see the plan of reading which he 
adopted to make his vacation pass agreeably, and to which he adhered 
with a marvellous exactness and constancy. 

At the head of his list of studies you will find the Greeks and 
Latins, the Odyssey and Pliny’s Letters, the chef-d'wuvre of French 
prose, ‘ Les Provinciales’; then come in order those English poets whom 
he cherished, and to whom he was attached by his early souvenirs. 
Follow the revelations of this young soul, which opens and pours itself 
out in its daily correspondence. Friendship still suffices to nourish the 
tenderness of his heart; and how he speaks of it! How charmed is 
he when he meets De Thou devoting himself to Cinq-Mars, when he 
hears the dreamer Posa speaking to Don Carlos, or the melancholy 
Moore singing the woes of Green Erin! See him seizing all those 
passing, often vaguely passing, forms; giving them substance, and 
identifying himself with the pictures where he finds their spirit con- 
centrated on friendship, country, liberty, and faith. 

In these letters we discern the orator and politician making com- 
bined efforts, and preparing for the future career of both. Not alone 
do the debates of our chambers occupy his attention—not an unusual 
thing at a period when political indifference had not as yet tainted the 
youth of our country; but what was extraordinary, and what I 
believe will ever be so, was to see a college lad in his holidays take up 
for his amusement a volume of De Lolme and the Reports of the 
English Parliament. There we find him retracing to their highest 
sources the principles of constitutional liberty and parliamentary elo- 
quence. In such intellectual pursuits he forgets his gun and his horse, 
takes his solitary walk in the country, and declaims as he goes along. 

“Often,” he writes, “in the midst of a wood, I commence an 
extempore tirade against the Ministry, when, with my short sight, 
I stumble against some woodcutter or peasant, who looks at me in 
utter wonder, and takes me beyond doubt for a runaway from some 
madhouse. As for me, I am instantly covered with shame, and take 
to my legs as fast as they can carry me. Then, after the lapse of & 
few minutes, I begin to gesticulate and declaim once more.” In his 
enthusiasm he would fancy the great Bishop of Meaux in the midst 
of a parliamentary conflict, and he would cry out, “Bossuet to the 
tribune!” What a spectacle ! 

Among the models which he studied there was one above all 
others who carried him along with his march of eloquence; it was 
Grattan. The fiery and impassioned style of this tribune of the 
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people elevated into a veritable enthusiasm the somewhat vague senti- 
ment with which Moore had inspired Montalembert. He was in love 
with Ireland; he wished to write her history from 1688, after a plan 
which he had conceived in his eighteenth year, and in which he had 
before him the double object which he was to pursue all his life. 

“T wish,” said he, “to present to France the example of a nation 
which has lost its liberty by its complaisance for the throne, and to 
render justice to Catholicism in unfolding the picture of the virtues, 
especially the patriotism, which it has engendered in Ireland.” 


* * * * * * 


" If from his youthful starting point M. de Montalembert was firm in 
his principles, and saw clearly the object he had proposed to attain, as 
well as the disappointments and perils which were to meet him on his 
way, still was he uncertain as to the route which he ought to follow. 
Shall you be surprised, gentlemen, if I remind you that his first lite- 
rary attempt was not a book, as he had at first intended, but a con- 
troversial article in a periodical? M. de Montalembert was more a 
man of his time than he believed himself. He loved the Press; and 
he proved for it that irresistible passion which is a characteristic of 
our own days. He feared its excess; he blamed it severely ; he had 
not always cause to be pleased with it personally. He always came 
back to it, however; and in allusion to it he repeated this verse of 
an amorous elegy of Ovid : 


“ Nec sine te, nee tecum vivere possum.” 


~ It was after his return from Sweden, where he had been to pass one 
of his vacations, always working ones, with his father, that he offered 
his first tribute to the inconstant. Having seen seated on the throne 
of that country a French soldier whom the Revolution had elevated 
to it, and who seemed to him to be too much attached to prerogatives 
of recent origin, and too unmindful of the political and religious 
liberties of his people, he published an attack on the government of 
Charles XIV., which an excellent judge (M. Guizot) thought excessive, 
proceeding from the son of the minister who represented France at 
Stockholm. Rendered somewhat cool by this reception of his first 
literary essay, and beginning to think seriously of pursuing a military 
career, he hesitated amidst several plans; sometimes allured by the 
warlike instincts of his race towards the French army, which was then 
about to land on that shore where St. Louis had died; sometimes 
attracted towards Ireland by the dreams of his youth and his cherished 
passion to serve the persecuted Church. The hope of taking part ina 
modern crusade bore his spirit back to the Holy Wars; and he hastened 
to offer his services to O'Connell. He had taken perhaps an exag- 
gerated measure of the Liberator’s views; but, in any case, O’Connell 
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seems not to have understood him; and his Irish journey was only 
productive of a protest against an oppression which had lasted for ages, 
but which was just at that moment brought to an end. 

Otherwise, France was now about to open a much wider field to his 
enthusiasm ; the domain of public discussion was enlarged ; the fire of 
controversy, already animated, burned up with greater animation ; 
the Revolution of July had just been accomplished. It answered in 
certain ways the liberal views and aspirations of M. de Montalembert ; 
it shocked in other points the traditions of his family; it alarmed his 
faith ; it made him anxious for the future. Liberty had made a step 
in advance, but her march was not of that kind which the young mind 
of your colleague had dreamed of; it was not the lesson he had 
received from the English Constitution. With the natural impetuosity 
of his age, and the peculiar warmth of his heart, he pictured to himself 
asombre future—we may call it a dream—in which he saw those 
interests which he held most dear completely sacrificed ; administrative 
despotism holding the place of royal authority more firmly fixed 
than ever; public careers and employment, especially that of the 
army, closed against the military families of old France; the Church 
oppressed, if not persecuted ; the Charter, only promulgated yester- 
day, already ‘disowned ; because public teaching, not as yet emanci- 
pated, still continued under the yoke of the University. 

This state of mind and heart, in some measure chimerical, could not 
long remain passive nor rest satisfied in a nature like Montalembert’s, 
with a vague inquietude and a barren sorrow. He resolved to resist 
what he considered a tyranny, to defend the Church, to march direct 
for the liberty of public teaching. He found at once a chief and an 
ally with whom to commence the combat. Two men, as wide as the 
poles asunder, and reserved for very different destinies, were then 
advancing on the same route, with the same object in view. One of these 
had been as yet unknown, a young advocate of the Dijon bar, with 
talents which displayed in abundance the sparkle and piquancy of his 
native province, and a heroic spirit which breathed at first a thorough 
and devoted faith in the Republic, but which had been about this 
period touched at length with grace. The other was a priest of 
Brittany, already a celebrity, attached until then to Absolutist theories, 
a rival of M. de Maistre, hard and obstinate; but, to make use of 
Bossuet’s expression, he was one whom grace had not abandoned 
altogether. Gentlemen, I allude to Lacordaire and Lamennais. Mont- 
alembert formed an intimate alliance with these two men ; they founded 
a journal; they would open a school of liberal politics, and engage in 
a contest in which the two younger members of the triumvirate looked 
forward perhaps to encountering something of peril, but in which 
they must only learn that a government has no more power to dis- 
pense with the execution of the law than it has to violate it. The 
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opening of the school of the Rue Jacob was an inoffensive act; but it 
was an illegal one. It was shut up, and M. de Montalembert, the 
death of whose father had just summoned him to the Upper Chamber, 
asserted his right to plead his own cause before the Court of Peers. 
This was his début in the art in which he was destined to excel. He 
astonished and delighted his auditors by the fervour of his discourse, 
the originality of his views, the boldness of his conceptions, tempered 
all through by a certain dignity of expression ; and that could be 
repeated of him which had been said of Burke, and which he him- 
self reiterated later on of Donoso Cortes, “ He darted into fame!” At 
the first bound, he won renown. 

The effect was extraordinary, and it would have been still more 
so, if other more burning questions had not attracted public attention ; 
if other more serious agitations had not troubled the country ; if even 
this contest had confined itself to the limits of the press or been satisfied 
with the just sense of the nation. When, however, the indulgent 
sentence of the Court of Peers had been passed, the actors in the dis- 
pute disappeared from the stage. The most august of judges inter- 
fered, and summoned the case before a tribunal which the founders of 
the Avenir had not the right to refuse. They crossed the mountains. 

A painful debate, obscured by what was to most observers an im- 
penetrable veil, kept the young peer of France a good many years 
from the Chamber. Here he seemed only to have taken his place, that 
he might exchange his senatorial chair for the stool of a culprit. We 
now see him submitting to a sovereign arbitrator before whom he rather 
bows as a suppliant than stands up as a pleader. We see him await- 
ing with pious anxiety a sentence which is not to look for an earthly 
sanction. His soul is profoundly troubled ; its props are wanting ; his 
friends are disunited. At one time he obeys the imperious dictates of 
duty, at another he yields to the influences of impassioned affection, 
indefatigable in his efforts to prevent a rupture which his spirit could 
well foresee, but which his heart would not accept. 

When at length the dénouement took place—and it was the more 
solemn and decisive from the fact that the Roman Court had retarded 
it so long—Montalembert found himself separated from Lacordaire 
by the grate of the cloister, and from Lamennais by a gulf still more 
difficult to pass. There could no longer be any community of action 
between human pride and the submission of a Christian. 

* * * * * * 

Montalembert’s opinions on Art were the result of studies as choice as 
they were complete; and he has expressed them with such verve and 
originality, that you will permit me to dwell on them for a moment. 

It was under the Christian form that the Beautiful attracted the eye, 
and took possession of the spirit of this believer. It was to this form 
that he boldly and unreservedly applied the laws and rules of zsthetics. 
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His admiration taking him back to the far distant past, he 
crossed the boundaries which few less spiritual judges had yet 
approached, and which still fewer will ever venture to pass over. 
He went back, and declared for the period which the Italians then 
called the tempi bassi—they have changed their opinion a little since 
then—and whilst this contemptuous definition was still in general 
acceptance among the majority of critics, he discerned, before the 
general taste had begun to modify itself, the merits and declared 
himself in favour of the Primitives; for that, I believe, is their actual 
designation. 

His heart, as an artist, was in Sienna. There he was at home, on 
the Piazza della Signora, facing the many stories of fortified palaces, 
or under the arcades of the incomparable cathedral, standing in rapt 
contemplation before a painting of Sodoma, or of some fresh and 
pure and brilliant fresco of Pinturicchio; or he would be turning 
over the leaves of the manuscripts illustrated by those miniaturists 
who never since their time have had a rival. At every step he met 
one or other of the chefs-d'ceuvre collected together in this quaint 
and charming city, where the memories of the old Italian republics 
come back upon you, and even the ruined walls preserve as yet the 
traces of the heroic siege sustained by Blaise de Montluc and his 
companions, when they defended against the Imperialists this last 
bulwark of the municipal and national franchises of the Middle Ages. 

Florence, even Rome herself, approached still less than Sienna the 
ideal of Montalembert. At Florence, of course, he found Dante, and 
catching the Dantestic tone for the moment, like many others, he was 
on the point of writing a commentary ; a sad error, from which, how- 
ever, his good star preserved him. There, too, he found Giotto, to 
whom he preferred Giottino—I know not wherefore—F'ra Angelico, 
Simon Memmi, and a host of others. To hear him speak, however, 
the Medicis had spoiled everything. At Rome, the sentiments of the 
submissive son of the Church somewhat spoiled the freer appreciations 
of the critic. The ruins of monuments erected by the Caesars had 
no attraction for him, unless purified by the blood of the martyrs; 
and the moment which, for most people, marked the apogee of Chris- 
tian art, was, in his eyes, the commencement of its decline. And 
thus even Raphael, in his third style and manner, was looked upon 
by him as a fallen angel. He did not understand Michael Angelo. 
Correggio was a materialist ; and I need scarcely add that for him the 
Bolognese school had no existence. I cannot forget the mishap of an 
amateur of my acquaintance who did his best to make him admire a 
Venus of Annibal Carracci. If the subject of the painting was objec- 
tionable to Montalembert, the name of the painter was much more so. 
Nothing could change his feelings in the matter; not even the testi- 
mony in its favour of Bellori, who had described this picture as an 
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eminent work; nor yet the remark that the master had, in this 
instance at least, thrown aside his vulgarity and his ordinary coldness ; 
that his picture was full of life and animation; that it was coloured 
like a Veronese. It was all in vain; nobody must speak of the 
Venetians to your illustrious colleague, unless they belonged to the 
Bellini family, or could attach to their name the epithet of “ Quattro- 
centisto.” Even Titian was condemned. The amateur at last ad- 
duced an argument which he thought must prove irresistible: the 
picture had been painted for a cardinal! I dare not tell you, gentle- 
men, how this assertion was received ; but certainly the word “ pagan” 
was pronounced. M. de Montalembert took an independent view of 
the opinions and conduct of the clergy, when dogma and faith were 
not wound up in the question, and especially as regarded questions of 
Art. Thus he was one of the first, one of the most vehement, to 
reproach our venerable and patriotic clergy of France with the state 
of disgraceful abandonment in which our ecclesiastical monuments 
were so long left, or the little care or intelligence which had been 
bestowed upon their preservation. It is true that this censure had 
something to say to certain Gallican traditions in the system of 
restoration or mutilation inaugurated in the sixteenth century, and 
continued to the epoch when your lamented colleague wrote and spoke 
so much in favour of a movement which had been set on foot to 
re-establish medieval institutions. In that campaign he marched 
alongside the Romantiques, without, however, completely mixing him- 
self up with them—not so much an adepte as a rival of him who had 
so valiantly led their van, the illustrious author of ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris.’ In fact, by the generality of his opinions, he approached 
closely to that living member of your Institute, whom I am entitled 
by right to call the first of our art critics. 

And the contest was a lasting one. Even after the great successes 
achieved by the historians, by the Romantiques, by the critics, Mont- 
alembert continued on the watch. Everywhere he discovered new 
misdeeds amongst them, and held them up to public indignation. 

* * * * * * 

It was, in fact, as an orator of the Opposition that Montalembert 
had-reappeared in the Chamber of Peers, and for ten years not un- 
frequently he made his appearance in the tribune, not to sustain a war 
of principles against the cabinets which succeeded each other during 
that period, but in obedience to his independent instincts, which urged 
him to criticise certain acts of the administration and certain tenden- 
cies of parties in power. Such displays he chose his own time to 
make, without personal views or party spirit; indeed, without any 
view whatever, but to express his honest personal opinion. 

There are two kinds of eloquence, observes Cicero; one which 
instructs, which persuades by a train of deep and subtle reasoning} 
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another, which inflames by its passion and influences by its power. 
Amongst the moderns, those who have bestowed most attention 
upon the art of public speaking are the English, Taking up the 
definition of Cicero, and expressing it with that energetic conciseness 
of which their language has the secret, and which defies translation, 
the English divide into two classes the men who occupy between them 
the domain of eloquence. I do not speak of the men of the tribune, 
for there is no tribune in the venerable halls of Westminster, but of 
those who conduct the public business of their country in the British 
Parliament. The debater is he who can discuss, who above all things 
is a reasoner; the orator is he who hurries you along much more 
than he persuades you. Montalembert was an orator. 

Even beyond the arena of parliamentary conflict, I do not believe it 
was possible to hear him at a réwnion, or to converse with him for any 
length of time, without being struck with his greatness and elevation 
of mind, his vivid sense of the picturesque, his intuitive apprecia- 
tion of the sublime and commanding in expression, his happy intro- 
duction of the imprévu or uneapected at the right moment, the 
peculiar stamp, altogether, with which his brilliant conversation, like 
a highly-finished medal, was impressed. And his conversation, as 
well as his writings, always took the oratorical turn. It was his dis- 
tinctive trait as a writer, and would have been almost considered a 
literary fault, if the felicity of his language and the elevation of his 
sentiments did not cause the reader to forget the superabundant 
rhetorical display in which he sometimes indulged. His was the 
periodic style, which he would seem to abuse, if it had been other- 
wise than natural. So natural was it, that no one was wearied with 


"its repetition. Cicero censured the Romans who wrote their speeches 


after having delivered them, not as they should be delivered—habita 
jam, non ut habeantur *—a reproach which modern speakers are not 
open to in general, and which could not be applied to M. de Mont- 
alembert in particular. Assuredly he was not one of those orators who 
can speak, but who cannot write. And if he prepared some of his 
speeches, the brilliancy and power which he displayed in his replies 
prove how well he could depend on himself for an extempore effort 
when he ascended the tribune. He even occasionally, in the midst 
of one of his thoroughly premeditated, perhaps, written discourses, 
improvised so successfully, being well enabled to do so by his genius 
and acquirements, that it was impossible for his auditors to detect the 
joint, or discover the cementing between the new casting and the old. 
* x * * * a ee 

Sober in action, with a voice at once lofty and penetrating, vibrating 
like that one particular voice which vibrates through our national 
assembly, a voice which at first astonishes, but before long excites and 


* Cicero's ‘ Brutus,’ xxiv. 
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carries us along; with a clear blue eye, as clear and as bright as his 
own thoughts ; with a countenance so calm as never to betray the 
slightest reflection of the internal fire which animated his discourse— 
such was, if I mistake not, Montalembert in the tribune. 

When I look around me, gentlemen, I ask myself, how it has come 
to my lot to retrace for you the portrait of an orator; but the subject 
leaves me no choice. I continue. 

It was said of him that he was the tribune of the aristocracy ; and 
Lacordaire reproached him one day with wishing to bring back the 
old régime. “Why so?” he replied. “Do I accuse you of wishing 
to bring back the Inquisition because you have taken the habit of 
Saint Dominic ?” 

No, he was not a tribune; for he did not lower himself to the 
meanness of seeking applause either within the walls of Parliament or 
without. Neither fearing to run foul of the prejudices of one set of 
men, nor provoking the hostility of another, he gave warm expression 
to what he felt and thought, without shrinking from or softening 
down the truth of what he wished to convey. “Even scandal,” he 
used to say, “is preferable to falsehood!” No, he did not waste his 
spirit in vain regrets for a past which could never be recalled. He 
never indulged in the chimerical dream of the return of the old régime. 
He never gave aristocratic government a thought, unless it was to 
study its early import, and trace its elements in our history. It was 
not equality which he opposed. He was against equality in abase- 
ment. “I believe,” he said, “in the right, in man’s worth, the 
worth of the independent honest man. I am for the equality which 
would enable this independent honest man to be counted upon; which 
allows him to count himself as something; which encourages him, 
even at his risk and peril, to make head against falsehood and evil, 
against prerogative and faction. I am for the equality which, in 
order that you may get on in the world and win distinction, or even 
gain a living, does not compel you to cringe to those in power, or to 
truckle to those who labour for their overthrow, to crouch to an in- 
dividual or a mob, to be passing for ever from the conspirators’ club 
to the antechamber of the minister. Such is my political creed.” 

Certainly, looking through the political discourses of Montalembert, 
and especially reviewing the one which he delivered before you in the 
January of 1852, we shall find many severe strictures upon the 
French Revolution. He had no pity for the men who bear with 
affection the yoke after having broken the chain. The greatest of 
their crimes was their having disenchanted the world from liberty, 
their having compromised, or shaken, or crushed in honest hearts this 
noble faith ; their having rolled back upon its sources the tide of human 
destinies. 

Well, gentlemen, Montalembert resisted this disenchantment, which 
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he painted with such bitterness of sorrow, all the while regretting 
that France had not foliowed the example of England, atid initiated 
the movement of 1688, which was “the necessary and sanctioned 
consequence of her national Constitution.” He proclaimed that “ our 
society, the offspring, as it was, of the Revolution, and modelled and 
fashioned by thirty-five years of ordered liberty, notwithstanding its 
miseries, its mistakes, its obscurations, and its inconsistencies, was 
more estimable, and contained more genuine worth than the French 
society of one hundred and fifty years ago.” 

A sort of mirage caused him to review the Middle Ages as a period 
invested with liberties, the sources of which he believed could be traced 
to a far-off past. Of those the one which he considered the most 
precious, I should almost say the foundation of all the others, was the 
liberty of the Church. He also entertained not less determined views 
in favour of preserving inviolate such little States as the fortune of 
war or diplomatic prudence had interspersed on the map ot Europe 
between the larger empires. He believed that the separate and inde- 
pendent maintenance of these communities would serve as a safeguard 
to the public peace, and would guarantee, with peace, the civilising 
progress of the nations—a questionable theory, by the way, which 
could not stand against accomplished facts. It was one, however, 
which had at least the merit of having been for a long period the 
policy of France, and had been adopted and sustained by statesmen of 
the most liberal views and of the highest eminence. ‘This policy 
M. de Montalembert advocated unreservedly. It was this double 
current of ideas which often carried him along in a contrary sense to 
the course observed and followed by many great European nations. 
He was not less the champion of generous views as regards the inde- 
pendence of nations, even when he was thought to be opposed to that 
glorious Italian movement, the dawn of which he had been one of the 
first to hail and welcome. He had words of sympathy for Venice ; 
and willingly did he repeat the old burden of, “‘ Give an obolus to the 
poor afflicted of the Adriatic!’ He never forgot Poland. He was 
ever in front of the crusade against slavery ; and in one of his latest 
writings he celebrated with poetic enthusiasm the final victory of the 
Northern States of America, and the triumph of those free institutions, 
the origin of which was mixed up with the last glories of the old 
French monarchy. 

His liberal principles were confirmed by the strength of his re- 
ligious convictions. His religion being always hors de cause, he 
expressed his political views with a resolution which might have 
exhibited a shade of doubt, if coming from a less confident Catholic. 
I have seen him on his return to France on one occasion, full of 
sympathy and admiration, when the Scottish Presbyterians had just 
separated from the Old Kirk, and covered the country in all direc- 
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tions with the new temples constructed in the course of a few months. 
The noble efforts which an honest zeal had caused those rich, but, 
generally speaking, economical, Calvinists to make, were spoken of by 
Montalembert in terms of the warmest praise; but it was with abso- 
lute enthusiasm that he spoke of the humble sacrifices made every 
Sunday by the poor and improvident Irish, the accumulated resuits of 
which in collected halfpence built those magnificent cathedrals which 
are the pride and ornament of their country. His respect was as 
great as his praise was unreserved for every generous and sincere con- 
viction. Persecution of every kind filled him with indignation, no 
matter who was the victim or who the persecutor. He held the 
memory of the St. Bartholomew in equal horror with that of the 
September massacres. He bowed in homage to the Catholic mis- 
sionary who braved the stake and rack for his faith; and, repeating a 
beautiful expression of Pierre de Blois, he saluted with honour the 
‘Huguenot who resisted tyranny with the sacrifice of his life. Con- 
versing with him one day on the great events of the sixteenth 
-century, I blamed Coligny for having been, according to my opinion, 
too ready to begin the civil war. Montalembert’s answer was to take 
down from the library-shelf a volume of D’Aubigné, from which 
with singular impressiveness he read the old story of that nocturnal 
debate between the admiral and his wife, in which the former, stirred 
up by the sobbing of the latter, points out to her the difficulties of the 
struggle against “the possessors of an old established and firmly rooted 
state,” the certain perils, “ the nakedness, the starvation in a foreign 
land, the felon’s death, the heritage of infamy to children degraded” 
—in which the wife listening to nothing but “ that cry of her people, 
then mounting up to heaven, reminds the husband that he carries a 
sword, the sword of a gentleman, to rescue the afflicted from the 
claws of tyranny!” The admiral, carried along by the appeal. 
mounts his horse at the dawn of day. “ Was he wrong?” cried 
Montalembert, “ in believing that he should become guilty of the 
murder of all those whom he would not save from being murdered ?” 
The last time I had the opportunity of seeing him was at Rixen- 
start, an ancient country residence of his in Brabant, in the midst of 
that Belgian land which he loved, because it was Catholic and liberal, 
and to which he was attached by the most tender relations. During 
a period of more than thirty years he had experienced the love and 
friendship of a companion whose heart and intelligence were in every 
way worthy of him. The pride and delight of his home, adorning 
it with every grace and virtue, she was a consolation to him in his 
affliction, which she soothed by her tender cares and devoted attentions. 
His marriage with this lady had allied him to one of those old Walloon 
families, compatriots of Commines and F'roissart, whose generous tra- 
ditions attach them to the provinces united of old under the sceptre 
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of the Dukes of Burgundy. The name of Merode traces back to the 
earliest pages of Belgian history, and has ever borne a distinguished 
place in our assemblies. ixenstart was the home of the Merodes. 

It was there that I saw the dear and illustrious invalid, as he lay 
upon the bed from which he was to rise no more, with his long white 
beard flowing round his noble face, and his fine voice as animated as 
ever, as indignant against wrong, as enthusiastic for right, chiding the 
scepticism of some, regretting the apathy of others. It had, however, 
a tone which was new for me. It had in it something indescribable of 
the indulgent and the majestic, with the serenity of the Christian who 
knows that his hours are numbered, and who sees without dismay the 
moment when he must meet his Creator. It was then that I thought 
of the saying of Bossuet, “ that a a soul 3 is mistress of the body 
which she animates.” * * 

I cannot sit down without saying a we about ‘The Monks 
of the West,’ for this is the work par eacellence of your illustrious 
colleague. He commenced it in his youth, and he was labouring 
upon it when death summoned him away. ~ - 

In ‘The Monks,’ a work upon which he had long meditated, and 
which was the fruit of the most profound studies, he presents to the 
reader a picture of the social renovation of the world, a chapter in the 
history of civilisation, the history, indeed, of civilisation herself; and 
he might have taken for its epigraph the judgment inscribed in the 
Journal des Savants by one of your most eminent colleagues 
(M. Littré), that “the great agent of social safety during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries was the Church.” * 

His principal object throughout his great work, and we can trace it 
through its minutest details, is to demonstrate the civilising agency 
of the Church. These were the sources of the liberty which he 
sought, and which perhaps he viewed through an exaggerated 
medium, His is the grave tone of the historian. Titus Livius is 
his model ; a well-chosen one, where the subject touches, though 
slightly, upon the legend sometimes, even where the author seeks to 
maintain the severity of history. In other respects he draws gravely 
upon the old legend. He selects from it with discernment ; he does 
not disguise it; he presents it with a symbolic character: as, for 
example— 

“Roaming one day through the environs of Subiaco, Saint Benoit 
met one of his brethren, a barbarian convert, lamenting by the side of 
the lake for the loss of his scythe, which had just fallen into the 
water. At the command of the saint the waters rendered back the 
implement at the feet of the brother. ‘Take up your blade,’ said 
Saint Benoit to him, ‘ work, and be not disheartened ’— Ecce, labora, et 
noli contristari.” ™ ” " ° 
. Do not these”words remind you of the stern saying of the Emperor 
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Severus (Laboremus), which a great, wise, and virtuous citizen, whose 
name is doubly dear, repeated within these walls? Is it not the 
same thought presented under a gentler guise, under a less stoical 
and more Christian form? It is almost one of those devices which 
Montalembert loved to collect and scatter broadcast through his 
works and correspondence, ever varying the expression to suit the 
occasion. He had one which belonged to his family. I found it 
under his old coat of arms. Ne espoir, ne peur. Fear was a word 
which had no meaning for a heart like his. The hope which his 
ancestors repudiated was unhealthy ambition, and the thirst for 
honours at any price. This is not the noble passion which Christianity 
has made a virtue. Montalembert’s courage was not of the passive 
kind. His disinterestedness was not devoid of hope. 

Gentlemen, it was at a time of discouragement, under a darkened 
sky, in the middle of the sad fifteenth century, that age of blood and 
iron, which could not be said to belong to modern times, and which 
no longer belonged to those poetic Middle Ages so loved by Montalem- 
bert, when the Cross disappeared from the banks of the Bosphorus, 
when the King of France, bereft of reason and dethroned, was re- 
placed in Paris by a foreign prince, when every scourge, every kind of 
war devastated our country—the English invasion, the black plague, 
the Jacquery, the Great Companies—it was at that time that one of 
my ancestors, a younger son of a royal race, gave to his companions 
for their rallying cry this single word, Esperance! Montalembert, 
too, hoped always. He knew not our supreme tribulations or the 
extremity of our grief. His last days were disturbed by the anxieties 
which he felt for the peace of the Church; but his steadfast faith re- 
assured him thoroughly. He feared nothing for Catholic unity, and 
he died without knowing that it was the unity of his country—alas! 
which was about to be stricken down. Had he lived on to the period 
of our great misfortunes, he would have been reminded once more of 
Saint Benoit and the convert of Subiaco; and I think I hear him 
saying, “Take up the fragment of thy broken sword, poor France! 
Staunch thy wounds! Work, and be not disheartened! Labora, et 
noli contristari!” And with that grand and powerful voice of his, 
which, even when altered during his sufferings, had a far nobler 
resonance than the feeble one which now addresses you, he would 
repeat the rallying cry which the Bourbon raised on the morrow of 
Agincourt, the cry of France, the Christian cry of Esrrrance! 





Votes on Roumania. 


THERE is perhaps no country in Europe about which so little is gene- 
rally known, as Roumania. Forming part of the ancient province of 
Dacia, which comprised besides it Transylvania, the Banat of Temes- 
var, Bessarabia, and the Bukovine, it was occupied by numerous 
Italian colonists, transported thither by Trajan for the civilisation of 
the more remote portions of the Roman Empire. It was Trajan who 
constructed the great bridge over the Danube, and the wall of defence 
extending from that river to Kustendji, a town situated on the shores 
of the Black Sea. He is regarded to this day by the Roumans as the 
founder of their nationality, and his name, together with those of a few 
of their grand heroes, is still cherished with veneration and pride by 
the patriots of all classes. 

As years rolled on, and horde after horde of barbarians poured down 
upon the rich plains watered by the Danube and the Drave, the inha- 
bitants of these almost forgotten regions were cut off from all commu- 
nication with either Constantinople or Rome, and were compelled to 
hide themselves in the mountains or to seek a distant home in the 
lands lying to the south of the Balkans. But the distinctive nation- 
ality was never lost, and when each successive wave had passed, and 
burst on some more western province, they left their retreats, and joy- 
fully returned to those lands which their fathers had tilled, and which 
their descendants have ever loved so well. 

When at length the two great peoples occupying the countries 
which stretched north and south of their province conquered and 
settled for good in the domains that they have since held, the Roumans 
might naturally have hoped that their troubles were at an end, and 
that they were destined now to enjoy some repose after the harrowing 
toils and sufferings which they had for centuries endured. But it was 
not so to be. Incessantly harassed as they were by both Hungarian 
and Turk, their houses filled with mourning, their fields with desola- 
tion, it is marvellous that they did not succumb to such an accumu- 
lation of miseries, and that the peculiar marks and features of the 
ill-fated race were not obliterated for ever. 

But they steadily persevered in their constant rejection of the cruel 
faith of Mahomet, and when they found, after trials over and over 
again repeated, that their enemies were stronger than they, and that 
resistance was vain, they concluded a treaty with the Porte which 
reflects honour on their character and courage. They put themselves 
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virtually under Turkish protection, acknowledging the sultan as their 
suzerain, and binding themselves to the payment of an annual tribute. 
But, on the other hand, they preserved intact their religion, that of the 
Greek Church. They retained their own princes and government, and 
it was further stipulated that no Turk should be suffered to inhabit 
the Principalities without the express and exceptional permission of 
their own rulers. This last clause speaks volumes in favour of the 
weakened nation, and proves that it was not regarded as a conquest. 

But although this measure relieved the Roumans from total anni- 
hilation as a people, it did not preserve them from wearing oppression 
and from a continual drain on their territory and resources. The 
Crescent was frequently seen on the northern side of the Danube, and 
villages were destroyed and churches burned; but in vain. The nation 
always remained faithful to its creed, and massacre and ruin were 
powerless to turn its firm resolve. 

The rule of the Phanariote hospodars reduced the land, if possible, 
to still lower depths of despair. Chosen by the sultan from among 
the inhabitants of the Phanar, or Greek quarter of Byzantium, the 
new prince set out for Bucharest, the seat of his future government, 
with one fixed idea, that of acquiring a rapid fortune by all the means 
that lay open to him. Aware that his tenure of office was hazardous 
and uncertain, that his life lay trembling in the balance, since at a 
moment's notice he might be recalled to Constantinople, and perhaps 
barbarously executed, he devoted himself without scruple or pity to 
the task before him. 

After the loss of the Crimea, the sultans depended mainly on the 
provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia for their supplies, and continual 
orders for corn and cattle were forwarded to their lieutenants. Pro- 
clamation was immediately made, and a demand sent out for twice 
or thrice the quantity required, the surplus being appropriated by the 
hospodar and his favourites. It was in vain that the unhappy farmer 
ventured most humbly to represent the desolate condition of his estate 
and his utter incapacity to meet the incessant calls made on its 
resources. Ruin and slavery stared him in the face, and he was 
driven to almost superhuman exertions for the fulfilment of these 
oppressive duties, with the sad alternative of a broken heart. It was 
then that the land first saw the ‘Greculus esuriens’ ; not the noble 
being of Homer or of Pericles, but the crafty, unprincipled creature 
of later days. 

The luxury and revolting effeminacy of these Phanariote courts 
bafile all attempts at description: the prince surrounded by a flat- 
tering tribe of pipe and cup-bearers, secretaries, favourites, and doctors, 
who vied with one another in ministering to his slightest whim; 
the palace, gorgeous in gold and satin, painted ceilings and all the 
appanage of an Oriental court, and resigned to such fearful crime 
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and such gross debauchery as would almost surpass belief. Vestiges 
of such things may be discovered even now in the morals of the higher 
classes, improved as they are by the lapse of time and by Western 
civilisation. 

But amidst all this darkness appeared occasional gleams of light, 
transient though they were. The high deeds of the Wallachian chief- 
tains, Michael the Brave and Rudolph the Black; the treaty of 
commerce between the Principalities and England in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; the glorious but dismal fate of the Brancovano family, 
executed at Stamboul, though oflered a fuil pardon if it would forsake 
Christianity and join the Infidel ranks—these all unite to prove that 
the people, sorely trodden down as it was, and in the greatest straits, 
still retained some of the old spirit, and was prepared for improvement 
should the occasion present itself. 

It was Russia, that deadly rival of Turkey, that first interfered on 
behalf of the Kouman nation. But it soon became manifest that the 
new friend and ally would eventually develop into a sterner master 
than the liege lord, and suspicion and distrust succeeded but too 
swiftly to the bright dawn of hope and rejoicing. Things began, 
nevertheless, to assume a decidedly favourable aspect. France and 
England, throwing off the lethargy of centuries, showed some slight 
interest in the welfare of a race unknown to them almost in name, and 
consulates were established at Bucharest. Native hospodars resumed 
the reins of government. 

As the power of Russia waxed stronger and stronger, it was felt that, 
apart from higher considerations, it would be profitable as a matter of 
policy that the autonomy of the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
should be jealously and strictly preserved. And when, in 1853, 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth, an Austrian army immediately pro- 
ceeded to occupy the Principalities, and Western Europe rose to drive 
the invader from the long-coveted soil. 

By the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, the great powers virtually gua- 
ranteed the independence of the Principalities; and somewhat later, 
the election by the separate chambers of Wallachia and Moldavia of 
the same candidate as prince, assured the union of the sister 
provinces. 

Prince Couza, the new hospodar, was highly popular with his 
subjects. His palace was thrown open to the society of Bucharest 
without distinction, and his hearty and conciliating manners rendered 
him an especial favourite with the people. but an intrigue amongst 
the officers of the garrison put a sudden end to his rule. One night 
a band of conspirators entered the palace and obliged the prince to 
sign a deed of abdication. 

His successor, Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, has been more for- 
tunate. His connection with the royal house of Germany backs him 
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strongly in his relations with his people, though it has, on the other 
hand, conduced to a certain amount of mistrust. 

It was the late Emperor Napoleon who more particularly befriended 
the Principalities, and the sympathies of the Roumans were, of course, 
strongly excited on behalf of the French in their disastrous war with 
Prussia. There is no doubt that little cordiality at one time pre- 
vailed, yet it is to be hoped that this state of things has recently 
amended. The Prince has proved himself, on many occasions, the 
sincere friend of his subjects; and the Princess, a daughter of the 
House of Wied, endears herself to all classes by her amiable and bene- 
volent spirit. Their only child, the Princess Marie, now in her fourth 
year, is the heiress of the double coronet.* 

The Rouman people, properly so called, occupies the Danubian 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, with Bucharest and Jassy 
as capital cities. But there are, as we have already seen, Roumans in 
the adjacent countries. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Transylvania 
are of Rouman descent; the remainder comprising Hungarians, 
Tzeklers, or old Huns, Gipsies, and Saxons. These last have been 
settled for many years in the country. They are, perhaps, more cor- 
rectly, Flemings, and retain the distinguishing marks of their origin 
in their blue eyes and golden locks and bright and honest faces. Their 
towns are models of cleanliness and order, and they have amply repaid 
the hospitality which, in remote ages, procured for them a home 
amongst the rude Magyar huts. 

The great majority of the population of the Banat, of the Buko- 
vine, and Bessarabia, is also Rouman; these divisions of the ancient 
Dacia having, with Transylvania, been lost in past wars or ceded by 
the Turkish government when vanquished; which last proceeding 
was clearly unjustifiable, as full possession had never been granted to 
the sultans, but only a certain suzerain right. 

Roumans are also to be met with to the south of the Balkans, on 
the Macedonian coasts, and in other localities, Their total number 
amounts to nearly ten millions: a figure larger than that displayed by 
the German inhabitants of Austria, or by the Hungarian nation. 

The Rouman peasantry is, like its Italian forefathers, almost exclu- 
sively military and agricultural. In the larger towns, Bucharest, for 
example, the servants are usually either Gipsies (Tzigans) or Tran- 
sylvanians. The latter are often proprietors of small plots of ground 
in their native villages, and spend a few years in service that they 
may amass a small sum of money for the purchase of a yoke of 
oxen and for the improvement of their miniature farms. The 
Rouman peasant is generally a well-knit, hardy man, with long 
hair and drooping moustache, and an aquiline nose, which strongly 


* This amiable child died in the spring, deeply regretted by the whole 
people, who were much attached to her. 
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reminds the stranger of certain statues of the best Roman type. He is 
good-tempered and witty, speaks his language with wonderful purity 
and correctness, and is perfectly satisfied so long as his oxen thrive 
and his favourite tobacco-box can be replenished. His toilet is pecu- 
liar; the summer dress consisting of a long toga-like garment flung 
over a loose linen shirt, and thin short trousers secured by a broad 
belt of leather. His feet are bound round with rags in the Italian 
style, and a woollen cap of rusty black crowns his matted locks. In 
winter he wears an embroidered sheep-skin vest, the hairy side being, 
of course, turned inward for warmth. The old Dacian cap is retained, 
and feet and legs are defended against the discomforts of snow and 
mud by a pair of high, thickly greased boots. Many other costumes 
may also be remarked in this cosmopolitan land: those of the 
Servian, of the Gipsy, the Bulgarian, and the Jew; the last being 
easily recognisable by the long beard and glistening side curls, not 
unknown even in happy England. 

The Hungarian delights in the semi-clerical attire of a long black 
coat, buttoned high, black trousers terminating in top-boots of the 
most exquisite make, and a hat not unlike that worn by country 
clergymen. 

Then there is the postillion in his graceful dress, with broad hat and 
long ribbons—red, yellow, and blue, the Rouman colours—the butcher, 
in his more sober garments of dark blue, a large knife stuck into his 
girdle; the priest, in fur-trimmed gown, his long hair tucked behind 
his collar, instead of being allowed to float down to his waist, and his 
breast covered by a beard of which a Druid might have been proud. 

The women are, as a rule, extremely handsome. Their dark, lustrous 
eyes, their raven tresses, descending in two long plaits on the whitest 
of shoulders, their light but rounded figures, their tiny, neatly formed 
hands and feet, would be coveted by many a belle in the brilliant salons of 
the West. Their dress consists of a chemisette and petticoat beautifully 
worked and embroidered, a handkerchief wound turban-fashion about 
the head, and coquettish slippers, which last are replaced during the 
winter months by high boots similar to those worn by the men. 

On high days and holidays a brilliant necklace is added to the orna- 
ments of the unmarried. The girl’s dowry, consisting of lira, and even 
five-lira, pieces, is strung about her neck, and from one to two hundred 
lire worth of coins are often worn at a fair without the least appre- 
hension or risk. 

There are two grand routes from Vienna to Bucharest. The first 
by rail to Cracow, and thence, through Lemberg and Czernowitz in 
Galicia, into Moldavia. This journey requires some fifty hours of 
incessant travelling, and must be made in the winter, when the 
Danube boats cease to run. It is very interesting, though certainly 
less picturesque than the river route. Galicia is a fine, thriving, well- 
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cultivated land, and Cracow and Lemberg, at least, are fully deserving 
of a visit. 

But the Danube road is the luxurious one par excellence. One 
may drift down from Vienna or Pesth to Basiasch—a station lying just 
below Belgrade. The fast steamers plying from Pesth are marvels of 
comfort, and the society that one meets with on board is always first- 
rate and highly entertaining. 

The aspect of the Danube below Basiasch is sublime in the extreme. 
Lofty mountains rise on either side of the rushing river, covered with 
magnificent trees and luxuriant verdure down to the very water’s 
edge. Then there are lovely islets overgrown with soft woodland just 
appearing above the stream’s blue surface, and inviting the imagina- 
tion to dreams of poetry and romance. 

To some of these a history is attached. Fortresses and towers 
garrisoned by Turkish soldiers, which often changed masters in the 
time of the old Hungarian wars. 

There, too, are the Iron Gates, too celebrated to need description 
here. 

All along Little Wallachia the ground is steep and hilly, but beyond 
it descends, and grows flat and low as a Dutch shore. On the Servian 
and Bulgarian banks it becomes higher again, and it is remarkable 
that the southern side of the Danube is always more elevated than 
the northern. Where the Wallachian bank is sandy and choked with 
tall, rank weeds, low hillocks are undulating opposite. Where giant 
crags overhang the boiling river, mountains now rear their defiant 
heads in proud emulation with their less-favoured rivals. 

Another fact is but too perceptible. Whilst, on the Turkish bank, 
village on village looks down upon the placid wave, and smiling fields 
and waving crops are everywhere visible, the scene is but too sadly 
changed on the Wallachian shore. It is a picture of emptiness and 
desolation. Lands uncultivated, pastures uncropped ; scarcely a beast, 
never, almost, a man to be seen. What a tale of Mohammedan cruelty 
and rapine is here told! 

It is in Little Wallachia and its capital Krejova that the true native 
is to be found. The mountains of this hilly region afforded a secure 
retreat to his ancestors, even in their most dire straits. The rest of 
Wallachia, with the exception of the Carpathians, being quite flat, and 
therefore exposed to the ravages of the foe, was for a long time com- 
paratively little inhabited. The Moldavians, on the other hand, more 
blessed than their kinsmen, occupied a country less open to invasion 
from the Danube, though in the present day they may have more to 
apprehend. 

There are not’ yet many railways in the Principalities, and the dili- 
gence must often be resorted to by the traveller. The chief lines are 
from Giurgevo, the Danube port for Bucharest, to that capital; from 
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Bucharest to Galatz, the principal trading-city in Roumania; from 
Bucharest to Galicia, with a branch line to Jassy. 

The reader has probably heard of the Strousberg scandal, in which 
the Rouman government suffered much and undeserved blame. It is 
true that there were faults on both sides, but the work was miserably 
done, the contract unfulfilled, and the country sustained thereby a 
severe loss, which weighs on it to this day. 

The high roads are generally good and well kept. Those among 
the Carpathian passes are especially worthy of notice. The Princess 
of Roumania spends almost every summer in the secluded monastery 
of Sinaia in the midst of the most splendid mountain scenery, where 
only the experienced traveller can imagine the contrast between the: 
pure air of the highlands and the stifling atmosphere of the metropolis. 
in the months of July and August. 

The country is rich and fertile, but is inhabited for the most part 
by those only whom business retains in it. It is in Bucharest and 
Jassy—more particularly in the former city—that all who are free to- 
choose prefer to live. It is true that every Rouman boyard has his 
country-seat, but this he only occupies during the grape season, on his 
return from the German baths in the autumn. 

The smaller towns are dirty and wretched in every respect. They 
are unpaved, contain few shops or good dwelling-houses, and are filled 
chiefly by the lower orders and the Jews, who are, as is well known, 
anything but popular in the Principalities. Swine march secure 
and unmolested about the principal streets, and dust in summer 
and slush and snow in winter render both towns and villages most: 
undesirable places of residence. 

It is in Bucharest that all life centres, and-some description of this 
capital may not be without interest to the reader, as affording him 
some insight into the manners and character of the Roumen people 
in general, who naturally take their tone therefrom. 





Brindisi to Athens. 


Jury 1870. It was eleven o'clock in the morning when I was informed 
that the little station at which the train stopped, and wherein I had 
travelled for the last twenty-six hours, was no other than Brindisi, the 
old Roman Brundisium, where Virgil died (and no wonder !), where the 
Via Appia terminated, and where travellers bid farewell to the west. 

The heat alone (ninety-two in the shade) was enough to explain why 
the place can never have been but one of departure, either for another 
world or other regions. I hurried to the Grand Hotel des Indes 
Orientales, on the quay, and had all its greatness to myself. Nota 
soul within, not a creature without; what had become of the children 
of the 70,000 inhabitants which the town is supposed to have boasted, 
even so late as the thirteenth century ? 

Unaccustomed yet to eastern or southern practices, I ventured out in 
the broiling sun in search of the remains of the Temple of Neptune, 
which my guide-book informed me was near, but I only got to a 


decaying gate, where I gazed on the dull glaring country around, and 
caught a mild sun-stroke. 

While wondering whether the road that I saw before me was that 
which old Horace had travelled by when he came down from Rome 
with Mecenas, and took fifteen days to do it, I don’t know what 
brought the Giaour’s lines to my memory : 


“Td rather be the thing that crawls 

Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 

Than pass my dull, unvarying days 

Condemn’d to meditate and gaze.” 
Towards sunset a fresh breeze sprang up, and I betook myself to a 
boat. Hungry for companionship, I spied two Englishmen. Where 
is the most forsaken spot on earth in which an Englishman is not to 
be found? They were tourists and botanists. Two unpleasant quali- 
ties, but Providence has so happily dispensed all matters here below, 
that even a bull, as Cardinal Wiseman used to say, can be taken for a 
bore (boar), and a bore at times become a pleasure. 

We made for the Castello, which must at one time have been a 
strong fortress, and is now allowed to fall into ruins. Why? It 
commands a noble position, and would seem to require no extraordi- 
nary outlay to make it serviceable as a fort. I may be talking of 
what I know nothing about, but it strikes forcibly the uninitiated in 
the art of engineering and fortification that it is a pity to leave what 
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once was the object of all the attention of a Charles the Fifth, to fall 
into absolute decay, when the commercial existence of the place it is 
intended to protect is at last waking from its long slumbers. 

While admiring the massive round towers which delineate the fort, 
and thinking of the escape of Madame Victoire, daughter of Louis the 
Fifteenth, to Brindisi, in a little boat, destitute of all means and hostile 
ships of her own nation in pursuit of her, I perceived my friends 
busily engaged in the search of some unknown herb growing out of 
the crevices of some fallen stones. . 

What were historical traditions to them? A change in the fate of 
nations, of cities, and of people, suggested by the sight of that which 
testified to the greatness of the one and the prosperity of the others, 
could little engross the attention of men devoted to so small a thing as 
a petal, to so mean an object as a stem, or an herb, ora thorn. To 
my notes of admiration I could hear them exclaim to one another, 
“Hullo, Jim, here’s another!” “ Another what, Jack?” And then 
came a four-syllable word which I could not hear, of course, the 
wind being westerly and I seated in an opposite direction to where 
it blew. 

Jim and Jack hailing each other by their familiar nicknames some- 
what jarred on my ears. I wanted to feel poetical, and while they 
brought me back to reality they made me feel ignorant; that is pro- 
bably why I disliked them. I positively hated them when they 
shortly after brought me a leaf, to try me, I suppose, and told me it 
was that of caper, when I had expressed wonderment at what it could 
be. Capers on Brindisi Fort! Capers on a tumbling castle! Capers 
at the end of the Stag’s Head Port! “Really, sir, is it possible ?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the elder of the two, “not possible, but a fact. 
Caper it is, and I am surprised you were not aware of it.” “ All boys 
know that,” added the other fellow, the one I most disliked. “ May be,” 
I replied ; “ but can I not know the caper without knowing its leaf?” 
“You'd eat few capers if every one did not know the leaf,” summed up 
the elder.” 

All this about capers, at a thousand miles from England! No 
wonder then if my prejudice against botanists is strong. And indeed 
all “special” people are more or less vexatious. A man who knows 
a little of everything generally knows nothing well, and hence there is 
not the same risk of being humbled at every step by the comparison 
which a fellow well versed in a subject constantly likes to make be- 
tween his knowledge and your own ignorance, on the specious ground 
that he wishes to add to his store of information. 

When “shut up,” as I suppose my companions’ last remark may be: 
considered to have done with me (there is much force in that slang 
expression), the best thing to do is to turn the cards if possible, to 
change subjects quite abruptly, and suddenly to propose something 
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which will not expose one easily to a similar treatment. I suggested a 
sail, and as my proposition was readily accepted, I confidently hoped I 
hadescaped all future queries, and would have my own way by descanting 
upon the historical interest of the place. Errare humanum est. In 
the boat they disclosed all the ferns and other plants which they had 
gathered, and had it not been for our striking against some rocks and 
happily losing our rudder in getting off, which obliged us to pull our- 
selves for six miles, there is no knowing how far despondency, born at 
such a place as Brindisi, would have worked its dire effects upon 
me. 
The next day being Sunday, I went to the Duomo to hear mass, 
and never was so disgusted with the want of respect shown to a 
place of worship. Men and women were squatted about the place, all 
_ spitting to their throat’s content. Half-naked children were running to 
and fro, exhibiting their little selves to the enchanted eyes of their 
supposed parents; and meanwhile some gaudily-attired priests were 
dancing about the altar to the tune of ‘ Crispino e la Comara.’ 

Previously to embarking on board the Principe Oddone, a fine 
vessel belonging to the Peirano line of Italian steamers, I visited the 
Ismael frigate, belonging to the Viceroy of Egypt, which was expect- 
ing somebody who apparently would not come. 

The captain was most kind, and offered me coffee and Nile water. 
Real Turkish coffee! The first taste of an Eastern taste, which once 
acquired never leaves one. He made the men, all niggers, fall in, and 
we inspected them to a tuneless tune from a band of disordered brass 
instruments. 

At 4 p.m. we bade farewell to Italy. I say we, because it is polite 
to speak in the plural, but for no other more plausible reason. 

At seven we sighted Fano, which d’Anville, the French geographer, 
supposes to have been Calypso’s island. Is this so? Many would 
say no, but I rather incline to the belief that this rock, which an 
American called “a darn’d spot, only good for sharpening a slate 
pencil,” is no other than the old Ogygia. My best argument lies in 
the position of the island, between the south of Italy and Corfu, in the 
middle of the channel which leads into the Adriatic. My weakest 
point is the fact of Ulysses taking so long as twenty-one days to get 
to Corfu, the Homeric Scheria, where lived the sea-loving Phzacians. 

According to Homer, Ogygia, where lived Calypso, the beautiful- 
haired goddess (Nvydn éi7rdoxapos) was supposed to be the nombril of 
the sea, 6udards Oaracons, just as Delphi was called by the Greeks 
the centre of the earth, 6udaros yijs. Calypso was the daughter of 
Oceanus, god of that river which, according to ancient geography, 
perpetually flowed round the earth. 

If it be borne in mind that the furthest point known in Homeric 
times was the island of Erythia, from which Hercules carried off the 
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oxen of Geryon, and that according to Herodotus Erythia was close 
to Gadeira, the modern Cadiz, it will be easily seen that Fano, or 
Ozygia, occupies a central position between Cadiz and Troy. 

Again, on leaving Thrinacia (Sicily) he took ten days to reach 
Ozygia, and twenty-one thence to Corfu. 

Had Malta, or Pantellaria, near Malta, been the is!and in question, 
as some suppose, he must on leaving Sicily, where he landed after 
erossing Scylla and Charybdis, have drifted some eighty miles to the 
south, and notice would have been taken of his receding journey, while 
on the contrary he is said to have progressed towards Ithaca. 

Pliny asserts that Calypso’s isle was not far from Cape Colonna, 
near the promontory of Lacinium, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Tarento, and but for the fact that I cannot find any such island 
marked on the charts, I would readily accept the statement, though I 
strongly suspect he likewise meant Fano, which is on a level with the 
entrance to the Gulf of Tarento. 

I apologise for tarrying so long on a subject which at best is but 
mythical; but itis curious what a hold mythology gets upon the mind 
as one enters the regions where the doings and sayings of the old 
heroes and divinities of antiquity have originated. 

Thanks to the power of steam, we were not, like Ulysses, seventeen 
days at sea on our way to Corfu, nor even seventeen hours, owing to a 
beautifully calm sea; and had a tempest arisen at the angry will of 
Neptune, I trust the accommodation on board was such that even had 
a storm “rent our sails, and like to an impestuous wind which dis- 
perses the dry leaves that have gathered in one spot and sends them 
flying in all directions, shattered the planks of our craft,’* we would 
not have been compelled to swim for two days, and to greet on landing 
the beautiful eyes of the fair Nausicaa with so green an accoutrement 
as that of the father of Telemachus on beholding the fair daughter of 
Alcinous, 

Nausicaa has always struck me as the most beautiful character in 
history or romance. Her innocent yet intelligent simplicity ; her 
gentle and winning ways; her affectionate respect for her parents, her 
submission to the will of the Deity, and withal her girlish fondness 
for those little things that adorn without harming—the whole con- 
stitutes one of the happiest conceptions of the great poet's fancy. 

Alas, on coming on deck at 4 a.m. I found no charming Nausicaa 
to greet me with pleasant words, or to give orders to her maids to offer 
me “food and drink, to show me where to bathe in a spot protected 


* Gs dvepos Cais jiov Onuava rivdkec 
capharéov, Ta pev dp te Sveaxedao’ GAdvdis GAAy, 
&s tis Sovpata paxpa Sierxedaa’. 


Odyssey, v. 368, 
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from the winds.”* What delightful habits the ancients had! Never 
to ask who a stranger was until they had fed, bathed, and clothed 
him! What a contrast this morning with the interested obsequious- 
ness of a certain individual, who apparently had ascertained all about 
me before he proffered his services to the “signor segretario,” with 
which he dunned my ears until I got sick of the appellation (yet quite 
new, and therefore pleasing), and still more disgusted with the man. 
I indignantly refused his help on finding out that he was no friend’s 
messenger, but a mere commissionnaire. He therefore, like Juno— 


“ Stetit acri fixa dolore, 
Tum quassans caput hee effundit pectore dicta.” 
Fneid, vii. 291. 

And the words he uttered in his grief were these: “Oh, stranger, 
thou art new to the place, and the place is new to you. Take me as 
guide, and you'll be old in the place before the place is old for you.” 
Five minutes after, the result of his eloquent appeal could be seen in 
the fact that we were making the best of our way together towards the 
landing-place. For a description of Corfu, I refer the reader to the 
guide-books. or my part I tried to see all that they pointed to and 
my cicerone pointed out, but feeling more than poetically inclined, I 
looked for the river where Ulysses was directed to by the pretty- 
ankled Ino, cadrtcdupos "Ivo. From the fortress, which is situated 
on a high cliff which overhangs the sea, I was told that a mile off to 
the south stood the old Coreyra, and I accordingly made for it. What 
does Corcyra come from? Schliemann, a German archeologist, says 
it derives from Kopy¢, the Byzantine name of Képxvpa, as it is 
styled on old coins, and that it means the two double-coned hills upon 
which the modern fortress is built. He adds that these are probably 
the “aéria Pheacum arces,” spoken of by Virgil (Zneid, iii. 291). 
Schliemann may be right, but where stood the palace of Alcinous, of 
which Homer gives so glowing a description? ‘“ Brass walls crowned 
by some metal of azure hue: golden gates.” No wonder if it shone 
“with a brilliancy equal to that of the sun and the moon.” t 

If Ulysses took some time to get to it from the river, which was close 
to the sea-shore where the attendants of Nausicaa dried their clothes, 
and passed through the celebrated gardens described in the same canto 


* adda Sor’, dudimora, keive Bpdoiv te réow Te, 
Aovearé tr” ev motape, 66 emi oxéras Ear’ avEepoto. 
Odyssey, vi. 209. 
+ xaAxKeot pev yap Totxor 
mepi dé Opvykds kvdvoto- 
xpvoeca dé Bvpac Odyssey, vii. 87. 
f as re yap jeXiov atyAn weAev HE weAHYNS 


Odyssey, vii. 84. 
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“ Pomaque, et Alcinoi silvz,” 


there is little doubt that the present palace of the king stands on the 
spot which it occupied ; for the river runs north of it, and the excava- 
tions made in that part of the island have brought to light many 
treasures which a more careful search would, no doubt, have rendered 
even more interesting in an archeological point of view. 

Though the Greeks appear to be delighted at being in possession of 
the Ionian Islands, I question whether the islanders do not regret 
their English protectors. The commerce of the place has considerably 
decreased, I am told, and the military strength of this key to the 
Adriatic is such that one Krupp or big-sized Armstrong gun would 
capture the place in a few hours. The Greeks are excellent sailors, 
and the greater part of the traffic of the Levant is carried on in Greek 
bottoms. They do not in this respect belie their old reputation, but 
between carrying goods and manning guns there is a wide space, which 
the Greeks likewise omit to fill up by the purchase of proper arma- 
ments. They seem to revel in the exquisite scenery of the island, and 
in this respect they can boast a singularly beautiful gem; but pre- 
cisely on this account it would seem natural to secure it; yet, with the 
exception of the roads which we made, and one or two institutions 
which we bequeathed to them, and which appear to be well kept up, 
there is no sign of that activity and life which should exist in such an 
at once central and extreme point as Corfu, with respect to its maritime 
and national position on the map of Europe. 

I visited one or two Greek churches, dirty, hot, and not over sweet 
smelling. The language spoken by the people appeared to me to be 
a mixture of half a dozen other languages, and their character, judging 
by their gait, to be the residue of such bad points as specially charac- 
terised those numerous nations that have had the honour of ruling the 
Tonian islands. 

When it is remembered that in a space of 2500 years Corfu has 
successively belonged to the Corinthians, with whom they quarrelled ; 
to the Macedonians, whom the Romans kicked out; to the latter, whom 
the degenerate Greeks of the Byzantine period succeeded; to the 
Normans of the Crusades, the Venetians, the Turks, the French, the 
English, and the modern Hellenes, it is not surprising that these 
successive people, having each in turn to prove their right of conquest 
by the strength of their will and the hauteur of their demeanour, have 
bequeathed to the population of the principal island the roughness of 
bullyism and the cunning which is born of fear, besides the ignorance 
which must result from the impossibility of obtaining a dialect of their 
own. 


The great difference also between such people as the Greek, the 
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Roman, and the Turk alone would show how impossible it is to obtain 
out of the contact of these anything but a mongrel race, and the only 
sign of patriotism which is evident is the attachment of the inhabitants 
to their native district. 

I think it is Mr. Finlay who remarks that unless orthodoxy coincides 
with nationality in Greece, the feelings of general patriotism are weak ; 
and the remark is unquestionably true. The Corfiots are orthodox in 
religion, and Greece is orthodox in belief. Belonging, therefore, to 
Greece is only a coincidence which strengthens the general patriotic 
feeling of the Ionians. But were Greece to separate from the orthodox 
creed, there would only remain as the element of patriotism the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants for their native islands. 

Many, even now, regret the new rule for which they sighed, and 
would gladly hail the return of the protectorate of England. This 
is no statement born of a wish, but the expression of a sentiment I 
myself heard expounded by several people, whose religious creed, it is 
true, I did not inquire into. 

But what is patriotism after all, if not, in theory, a love of one’s 
native soil, and, in practice, the defence of the same? I do not see, 
therefore, that islanders are to be refused the merit of being high- 
minded— 

(“ A tous les cceurs bien nés que la patrie est chére !”)— 


because they care more for their native island than for the country 
to which such isles may belong for the time being. This sounds like 
a plea for Ireland, and may be taken as such. 

One is sometimes apt to judge of a whole people by the conduct of 
one or two individuals only; and I confess to have formed a very 
small opinion of the Corfiot honesty and disinterestedness, owing to 
the rapacious greed of two urchins—of two Pheacians, lovers of the 
oar—Pajxav dirnpétuov, who insisted on the honour of taking me 
on board the Austrian Lloyd steamer Austria in a boat which I was 
soon made aware was not their own; for in his ardour to regain his 
property, the owner, having perceived the boat, dashed into his cratt 
with such force that he nearly sank her and me in his praiseworthy 
attempt to drown the Corfiot boys. On escaping, I naturally came 
to the conclusion that if two boys could be so dishonest, the rest of 
the population, who were older, must be still more so; and hence I 
left. the delicious Scheria, Lyepimv épatewyv, with no great opinion 
of her present inhabitants. 

The Austria was crowded with passengers, among whom were 
some Greeks going to Syra and to Athens, and a pasha with his 
harem and suite. The pasha was governor of Janina, and had twelve 
females with him, all more or less his wives, though he acknowledged 
but one wife. These women slept on mattresses laid on the deck 
under a tent, and between the raised cabins and the bulwarks. But 
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of course everybody has seen this, and I ought not to mention it. 
I was much impressed by the first Turkish veil or yashmak that I saw, 
and but for the sight of two repulsive black fellows keeping watch 
over them, and my inability to speak their language, I would gladly 
have entered into those little social duties which are so many pleasures 
on board ship, when one wishes to become acquainted with the pretty 
or graceful beings for whose benefit they are performed. 

While full of admiration and curiosity, I felt a great desire for 
food. How strange it is that the material portions of ourselves should 
so persistently insist on their precedence over our more ethereal 
natures! I have always thought Ulysses a great philosopher, from 
the fact that in the midst of his tears on recollecting the misfortunes 
he had gone through, he was able to stay them and beg of Alcinous 
to “allow him to continue his repast notwithstanding his affliction,” 
adding “that nothing is more importunate than the stomach, which 
obliges the man who is most distressed and who carries mourning 
within his soul, to take notice of its existence.”* 
~ The night was lovely, and the receding mountains of “ hilly Epirus” 
brought us nearer to Sta. Maura, and, like Childe Harold, we 


“Hailed Leucadia’s cape afar ;” 


and (though I own for my part I could not see it) yet, far to the east, 
Actium was pointed out. 

The moon was shining in all her brilliancy, and I cannot forget the 
sort of schoolboy enthusiasm with which I repeated the lines of Byron 
as we coasted the same delightful scenery that he had viewed and so 
vividly described in the second canto of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.’ 
We saw 

“The evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe, 
And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, 
And felt, or deemed we felt, no common glow : 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 
We watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow.” 


Of how many delights the sceptic is deprived on viewing the classic 
regions of the past! Half—nay, two-thirds—of the pleasure there is 
in visiting Greece, and especially its incomparable islands and seas, 
consists in rebuilding in fancy the haunts and favourite abodes of the 
heroes of antiquity, who, may be, were only the sires of the brigands 
that infest those regions now, if indeed they ever existed, or the proto- 


* GAN eve pev Soprica edoare, kndopevdr trep- 
ov yap Tt oTVyEpn emi yaorept KUVTEpo GiAXO 
mero, Wr’ exehevoev €o pynoacbat avayKn, 
kal pda Tetpdpevoy Kal ev pect mévOos Exovra. 
Odyssey, vii. 215. 
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types of the more civilised Parisian cocottes. I use the word de- 
signedly, for there is little doubt that the widow Sappho was another 
Lais, whose disgraceful proceedings at Mitylene cause her to fly the 
vengeance of her female compatriots, and aroused the envy of those 
of her sex who were less successful. 


“ Mascula Lesbiacis Sappho feritura sagittis.” 


Whatever may have been her successes, however, this fair Grecian 
poetess—another Marguerite—appears to have paid dearly for her love 
for the Faust of antiquity, Phaon, the ugly old boatman who carried 
Venus gratis on one occasion, and was made young and flighty in 
return for his former disinterestedness. 

The leap from Leucadia’s rock appears an ugly one, though it is 
said that all the disappointed Greek lovers who threw themselves into 
the raging sea beneath did not always meet with the tragical end they 
were in search of. 

But whatever respect is due to the conscientious relation by Strabo 
of the popular traditions handed down to his time, it requires a certain 
amount of benevolent weakness to accept as a fact the dodge he sup- 
poses many distracted lovers to have had recourse to. 

It would not be possible nowadays to tie birds and feathers to 
one’s arms in order to escape the death: which awaits an energetic 
leap, by even a mad confidence in the power of such feathers to check 
a downward course. Yet Strabo says that many men escaped a 
watery grave in this wise, and adds that females had too slight 
a frame to bear the shock on falling. Thus, a heavy body falling 
on a pointed rock had less chance of being crushed to atoms than a 
slender one! A remarkable doctrine, which is admirably completed 
by the information that salt water is a great cure for love-sickness. 

Towards midnight we passed between Cephalonia and*Ithaca; the 
former on our right (I suppose I ought to say our starboard side), and 
the latter, of.course, on our left. 

Was it not from Cephalonia that twenty-four of Penelope’s suitors 
came? That would seem to indicate ambition and avarice on the 
part of the men; little attraction in the women of that island. The 
result of this train of thought made me look with indifference upon 
the largest of the Ionian Islands. 

Upon Ithaca it was not possible to gaze without that interest which 
has existed three thousand years in a spot that a poet alone has brought 
to notice, and which has not been made famous by any subsequent 
celebrity of its own, nor by any great men being born within its moun- 
tain walls. 

Ithaca lives of the life given to it by Homer, and no other island in 
the world can boast a renown of such long standing on the sole 
ground of a poet’s fancy in selecting it for the seat of his hero’s home. 
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The youth of the whole world are made familiar with the island so 
eminently suited for the “ bringing up of youth,” as the old poet styles 
her, aya) ovpotpodos; and even those who least could tell why 
Ithaca is celebrated, will smile the smile of recognition on being told 
that the barren spot by which he passes is the famed home of Ulysses 
and the prudent Penelope. 

One of my greatest regrets was that time and duty forbade all pos- 
sibility of tarrying a few days in a spot, every rock, fountain, and vale 
of which must breathe the charm that is born of recognition and of 
memory. 

Dr. Schliemann, who is now engaged in making researches at Troy, 
places the old palace of Ulysses on the summit of Mount Aetos, by which 
we passed, and has published a remarkable paper on his archeological 
researches in the interior of the island. He is, however, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, it may be supposed, when he claims to have found 
five little vases, “ more ancient than the ancient vases of Cumz, in the 
Museum of Naples, and which very possibly contain the bodies of 
Ulysses, Penelope, and their children.” 

He gives likewise a description of the view which one obtains from 
the summit of Mount Aetos, which would seem to vie in grandeur 
with that which is obtained on the Acrocorinth, and which I mention 
merely for the sake of those who may feel inclined to visit the spot, as, 
having seen the latter, I can vouch for anything that approaches it 
in magnificence being well deserving a visit. 

We passed during the night the entrance to the Gulf of Patras, or 
Lepanto, or Corinth, as it is variously called, and when the rose- 
fingered Aurora dawned at early morn* we were opposite Navarino, 
the supposed residence of Nestor, the son of Neleus, the great glory of 
the Greeks, uéya xidos’Ayaiav ; but we saw no remains of the well- 
built town, éi«tipevov Tor eOpov, of which Homer speaks as having 
greeted the eyes of Telemachus when in company of Minerva he set out 
on his voyage of discovery after his father. 

There is something amusing in Minerva helping the father and the 
son by directing the latter to look for his parent just in the opposite 
direction to that which she pointed to the god of gods as being the 
spot where she wished Mercury to be sent to deliver Ulysses from the 
thraldom of Calypso. 

But what of that? As the French say, ce nest qu'un détail, and 
what did it matter to a goddess ? 

The “untoward event” which took place in Navarino Bay cannot 
be said to have added much lustre to the guaranteeing powers that 
crushed the Ottoman navy ; for it is matter of history that it was only 
to avoid affording the Turks an opportunity of slipping out of the bay 
that the allied admirals resolved to anchor alongside the Egyptian and 


* "Huos 8’ npeyeveca avn pododaxrvrdos ’Hos.— Odyssey, viii. 1. 
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Ottoman fleets, thus rendering a collision inevitable ; and it is equally 
matter of history that the armed intervention of these powers was in 
reality but an act of bullyism. For as M. Finlay very justly observes, 
“the measures adopted by the Allies to establish an armistice were 
during the whole period of their negotiations remarkable for incon- 
gruity. The Greeks accepted the armistice, and were allowed to carry 
on hostilities both by land and by sea. The Turks refused, and were 
prevented from prosecuting the war by sea.” This at the time that 
an Englishman had defeated the Turkish squadron at Salona, while 
England was not at war with Turkey. There is something touching 
in the remonstrance of the Reis Effendis to Lord Strangford, our 
ambassador at Constantinople, in 1824, that it is absurd for a nation 
to say to another, “I am your sincere and loyal friend, but I beg you 
to rest satisfied with this assurance, and not to feel dissatisfied if some 
of my subjects sally out and cut the throats of yours ;’* and it must be 
owned there is something ridiculous in the proclamation that followed, 
by which the Lord High Commissioner in the Ionian Islands prohibited 
any help being given to Greece by inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, 
at the very time that a squadron of observation was watching the 
moment when it could deal a fatal blow to the Turkish rule in Greece. 
It would have been more to the credit of the government of the day 
had it, by an open ayowal of its known sympathies for the cause of 
Hellenic independence, which it shared with the people of England, 
spared their representative at Constantinople the humiliation of being 
obliged to plead the cause of popular feelings as an excuse for the 
violation of national engagements. Navarino, to many ears, must 
always sound as glorious for Ibrahim Pasha alone. 
Modon was soon reached, and its high wall and towers clearly 
visible. 
“The tower by war or tempest bent, 

While yet may frown one battlement, 

Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye: 

Each ivied arch and pillar lone 


Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 
* The Giaour. 


This extreme south-western point of the Morea is the site of the 
old Methone, celebrated in the time of the Sacred War, when Philip 
transferred the seat of hostilities into the Peloponnesus, and remark- 
able for having been subsequently captured and recaptured almost 
immediately on being attacked. 

I think it was Methone, on the Macedonian coast, that Philip was 
besieging when Aster shot an arrow straight into his right eye. How 
pleasant to receive such a billet-doux, just to show how dexterous 
another fellow can be ! 


* Lesur, quoted by Finlay, ‘ History of the Greek Revolution,’ vol. ii. ' 
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Coron, which we next sighted, of course reminded one of the Corsair, 
Gulnare, and Seyd the Pasha. We could not say, 


“In Coron’s bay floats many a galley light, 
Through Coron’s lattices the lamps are bright ;” 


for not a sail on the horizon, not a twinkle in the distance, could we 
see. No doubt it was because no 


“Seyd, the Pasha, made a feast that night.” 


But all the same the single tall tower that overtops the town com- 
mands respect, and reminds one that this city, too—built, as it was, 
by the Messenians nearly four centuries before Christ—has seen 
upwards of two thousand years roll by. 

Towards sunset we reached the most southern point of Europe, 
Cape Matapan, formerly the promontory of Tenarum, on which stood 
a celebrated temple of Neptune, and where also a famous statue of 
Arion, seated on a dolphin, had been erected, in memory of his mira- 
culous escape at that spot on the compassionate back of a porpoise 
from the envious clutches of the sailors that carried him back from 
Sicily, where his cithara had won him golden opinions and treasures. 

Arion is said to be the father of dithyrambic poetry, Sappho the 
inventor of the Sapphic verse. The greatest advantage of the one 
over the other would seem to be, that while Sappho died on her way 
to Sicily, Arion escaped death on returning from there ; but it is odd 
that both should have selected a mountain peak for the opposite 
objects of dying and living. 

The Tznarum Mount cannot have been, however, a pleasant spot, 
for Horace, who, when he wishes to depict anything disagreeable, 
generally manages to put together those spots of the earth which 
popular opinion pointed out as the most dangerous, says in his thirty- 
fourth ode : 


“Quo bruta tellus et vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tenari 
Sedes.” Lib. i. Od. 34. 


Nor does the rugged aspect of that odious peak invite more than a 
recollection, that according to the poets of antiquity it was thence 
that, through a hideous gap, there existed a direct passage to Hell. 

Just before the “queen of night” had once more asserted “her 
silent reign” we came abreast of Cape St. Angelo and the Island of 
Cerigo.' 

While the former promontory was famous in olden times, as now, 
for the bad weather which one invariably encounters near it, and as 
“the high mountain called Malea, where Jupiter, with the terrible 
voice, prepared for Menelaus a painful journey by letting loose the 
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loud breathing winds, and raising the waves as high as mountains, dis- 
persing his ships,’ &ec.,* the graceful Island of Cythera had the honour 
of seeing Venus rise from the foam of the sea that washes its shores, 
and was the birthplace of Helen, according to Murray’s guide-book,. 
I have no objection to the statement, further than as Helen was the 
daughter of Jupiter when that god took the form of a swan, and of 
Leda, wife of Tyndar, king of Sparta, I don’t see why the young lady 
should not have been born at her stepfather’s court, as well as a 
hundred miles away from it. Mr. Murray says also, that Cythera 
contained the most magnificent temple that Greece had erected to 
Venus, and calls Cerigo the Botany Bay of the Ionian Islands. Be 
it so, but is it not the case to exclaim, 


“ Quam mutatus ab illo” ? 


The Cerigo biscuits, which in Constantinople are called simid, alone 
call for celebrity now. 

As night came on—another night of glorious beauty—land receded 
from us, and we made a rapid course to Syra, where we arrived at 
daybreak. 

It was a very hot day, and the sun’s rays darting horizontally upon 
the white houses of the sugar-loaf built town gave the place an 
appearance of being a gigantic lime-kiln rather than a large city 
wherein 20,000 human beings lived, and where a great portion of the 
commerce of the Levant makes its appearance in transit, if not in 
depot. 

I bade adieu to the Austria, and landed fora short excursion, which 
was productive not so much of interest as of fatigue. 

At eleven we left in an old tub, the Scheldt, for the Pirseus; and 
towards two we steamed (?) past Sunium, now called Cape Kolonnes, 
from the ruined temple on its summit. 

According to Leake, the twelve columns that now stand, nine of the 
southern and three of the northern side, with their architraves—not- 
withstanding the exposed situation of the building, which has caused 
a corrosion in the surface of the marble, must belong to a temple 
built after the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and in the same 
brilliant period of art which intervened between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars (or about the middle of the fifth century 3.c.), 
when the Parthenon was also constructed. 

The columns are of Doric architecture, and proudly tell the traveller 
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that he must bow before the classic greatness of a land that will be 
great, notwithstanding its present state and the weakness of the people 
that now inhabit it. 

The work of man can be greater than man himself, for the great- 
ness of man lives in his work ; and when for the first time the splendid 
achievements of Grecian art strike upon the view there comes over 
one a feeling of admiration, the loud expression of which is only 
checked by the respect and reverence which they inspire. 

To see the light and airy buildings of ancient Greece is to live a new 
life, which, while it enchants and petrifies, fills one also with regret. 
The art is lost that gave to Grecian columns that graceful appearance 
which baffles the skill of our best architects. Egypt, Rome, and all 
the numerous styles that were born of them, have none been able to 
equal the monumental perfection of the Grecian temples. 

How thoroughly has Byron caught the note that sounds within 
one’s soul at the first sight of the great Athenian land. How grand! 
How beautiful! How desolate! One would say that shadows 
hovered alone around one, and that the great heroes of centuries ago 
were all arrayed along the line that extends from Sunium to the Bay 
of Salamis, to exact from the stranger a respectful homage before he 
lands within the walls that witnessed their deeds of greatness. 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start—for soul is wanting there; 

Hers is the loveliness in death 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue, which haunts it to the tomb— 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay! 

The farewell beam of feeling pass’d away! 

Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth, 

Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth.” 
The Giaour. 


And when the sense of those lines has well possessed one’s thoughts, 
then Childe Harold’s exclamation comes naturally to one’s memory : 


“‘Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more: though fallen, great.” 


Whilst musing upon the reasons why this had come to pass a so- 
called son of modern Athens tapped me familiarly on the back, and 
said, in vilest French, that there to my right, facing Salamis, and at 
the entrance of the harbour of Pirzeus, stood the tomb of Themis- 
tocles. I thanked him and asked his card. “Iam Miltiades.” I 
started and said “ What?” He smiled a savage grin, and replied, ‘“ At 
your service.” “Who are you?” “A laquais de place.” “ Miltiades 
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a laquais de place? Is it possible? The hero of Marathon reduced to 
that!” “I knew them all.” “Who all?” “Those poor gentlemen 
of Marathon.” The dream was over. I had come to replace my poor 
friend Herbert, and Fate would have a Miltiades to meet me. 

I drove to Athens with somewhat of that uncomfortable feeling 
which a man has when he wakes from a dream and dreads the reality. 
The evening was hot, and the Piraeus road dusty. Armed patrols of 
mounted soldiers reminded one of the late acts of brigandage. Mil- 
tiades was on the box, and, for what I knew to the contrary, the 
coachman’s name might be Pericles. The moon had not yet risen, 
and the olive groves looked gloomy. The sea afar was bright with 
phosphorescent light, and ahead there was nothing to be seen, except 
a few dark shadows of pedestrians making their way to Athens. 
In half an hour more I had reached that city; my journey was at 
an end. 


Coad 
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Che Vice of Reading. 


TuenrE are three bad habits which, if not altogether peculiar to the 
present generation of men, are supposed,—and we imagine with truth, 
—to have acquired in its course great extension and intensity. 
They are dram-drinking, tea-drinking, and tobacco-smoking. Tea- 
drinking it is difficult to assail, save by public letters and leading 
articles ; and we very much doubt whether mortal nerves would have 
been able to bear the strain put upon them by modern civilisation, 
had it not been that the East bad enriched the West with this non- 
inebriating beverage. Few persons, however, entertain any doubt 
that the consumption of spirituous liquors amongst us has already 
reached a point at which serious injury is being inflicted on the 
physical strength and mental balance of the community, and that the 
use of tobacco promises to attain proportions which will eventually 
cause analogous deterioration of the species. 

In all seriousness, we believe that the race is threatened with 
another danger just as real, just as imminent, and, we fear, yet more 
deadly, since far more insidious. We have nakedly entitled this 
paper ‘ The Vice of Reading’; for we are unable to dispel the convic- 
tion that Reading, so long a virtue, a grace, an education, and, in its 
effects, an accomplishment, has become a downright vice,—a vulgar, 
detrimental habit, like dram-drinking ; an excuse for idleness; not 
only not an education in itself, but a stumbling-block in the way of 
education ; a cloak thrown over ignorance ; a softening, demoralising, 
relaxing practice, which, if persisted in, will end by enfeebling the 
minds of men and women, making flabby the fibre of their bodies, and 
undermining the vigour of nations. 

f Why should people read, and what is the real solid value of 
printed matter? There are three good reasons for reading, and we 
can think of no others. They are, to be made wiser, to be made 
nobler, and to be innocently recreated. Books which neither confer 
information which is worth having, nor lift the spiritual part of us up 
to loftier regions, nor, by judicious diversion, refreshen the mind for 
further serious efforts, are bad books, and the reading of such is 
invariably idleness, and not unoften the most dangerous kind of idle- 
ness. Reading is not, as so many people nowadays seem to suppose, 
good in itself, as so many things are which are by no means as 
highly thought of. All energy that is not injurious, wasteful, or sub- 
tracted from some other effort incumbent upon him who puts it forth, is 
good: as walking, riding, boating, and the rest. But the reading of 
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which we speak cannot, under the most favourable construction, be 
regarded as energy. On the contrary, it is the very laziest form of 
laziness. People fly to it when they think they have nothing else to 
do, and they flatter themselves that by reading they are really doing 
something ; and thus, nine times out of ten, they exonerate them- 
selves from the obligation of performing some duty which is distasteful 
to them. 

Of how many books which are published can it be said that they 
will add to the knowledge of any human being, or even that they 
have been written with the object of producing such a result? A 
certain number of volumes, doubtless, are issued every year which 
profess to be “serious reading,” but all that is really meant by this is 
that they are not novels. But, far from having been composed with 
a desire to write a more or less exhaustive monograph on the subject 
of which they profess to treat, they are for the most part put together 
with the deliberate intention of making them palatable to the “ general 
public.” Thus they teach, not what ought to be taught, but what 
the writer thinks the reader will consent to be taught. With this 
aim in view, Histories are made “ diverting,” Biographies scandalous, 
Travels sensational; and the author who refuses to spice his dish for 
the jaded palate of the multitude has usually the satisfaction of 
finding that it remains untasted. If we turn to what are called 
Religion, Philosophy, and Science, we find a very Babel of pens, 
amidst which one set of readers grow hopelessly confused, another arrive 
at the conclusion that there are matters beyond their understanding 
and their concern, whilst a third set fancy that they must know all 
about subjects respecting which so much has been written, whereas, 
in reality, they know just nothing at all. In fact, it is rather by 
thinking than by reading that any opinion deserving of consideration 
is to be had upon such weighty matters; and, as we shall see, Reading, 
as at present conducted, is rapidly destroying all thinking and all 
powers of thought. 

But if so little profit is to be reaped from the books which pretend 
im a mock manner to instruct, what shall we say of those whose natural 
duty it would be to elevate? We entertain the profoundest veneration 
for works of the imagination, and we hope we should be the last to 
under-estimate their value. But we venerate and value them on one 
condition: that they raise man not only from the slough of despond, 
but from the mire of selfish aims, of ignoble desires, cynical beliefs, and 
purely material views of existence? Works of imagination must operate 
as a perpetual swrswm corda, an invitation to us to lift up our hearts, 
in the midst of so much that is painfully calculated to depress them 
and induce them to grovel. The immortal words of Schiller best define 
our meaning, imaginative as they are: “ Man has lost his dignity, 
but Art has saved it. Truth still lives in Fiction, and from the copy 
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the original will be restored.” The imagination is the true refuge 
against experience ; its medicine, its corrective, which restores to it 
tone, health, and energy. Life is disenchanting, no doubt. Then be 
enchanted again, by surrendering yourself to the true wizards, who 
compel you to believe in goodness, even though you have met it so 
rarely ; to love nobleness, even though your own few noble actions 
have been ignobly rewarded ; to place the spirit above matter, virtue 
above interest, and to prefer martyrdom to any triumph attained un- 
worthily. 

It has often been urged that works of imagination, such as we here 
describe, have a dangerous tendency : since they encourage hopes which 
are never fulfilled, nourish nothing but illusions, and by bringing into 
yet more definite contrast. what might be and ought to be, and what 
is, engender a discontent with life as it exists. But it is the very 
business of imagination, rightly directed, to generate a discontent with 
life as it exists: since life as it exists requires much changing, or at 
least much modification; and provided the discontent, which is in 
itself just and elevated, be not in its effects barren, do not become 
moody, misanthropical, and indifferent to the welfare of mankind, it is 
highly desirable that it should be felt. It is the placid satisfaction with 
the most unsatisfactory arrangements, which the absence of imagination 
and what is called the practical temperament beget, that is our real 
danger and bane. Hence, no matter how much cleverness of the 
beaverish sort,—to borrow, with a fresh adaptation, an excellent phrase 
of Mr. Carlyle,—may have gone into what is called a “realistic” novel, 
if the writer remains satisfied with portraying things just as they 
are, still more, if he portrays the mean and more contemptible phe- 
nomena of life, leaving it to the reader to conclude that so it is and it 
can’t be helped or mended, his book can certainly be an assistance to 
no one. It cannot be described as instructive, since its very merit 
consists in its accurate representation of something, already known, 
being recognised by the reader; and it obviously is not elevating. It 
may possibly prove a recreation; and so long as the style of fiction 
was produced sparingly and read sparingly, it might possibly escape 
condemnation. 

But the mischief is, it is produced in the most prolific manner, and 
it is not read merely, it is devoured. People do not wait to read it 
until they are tired, overworked, and jaded, or till holiday time comes 
round. They rush to the circulating libraries for it the moment it is 
announced, apply for it, clamour for it, and never rest until they are 
devoting themselves to its perusal. Having finished it, they hunger 
for another. The dram-drinker can do no more. Novel-drinking is 
not so expensive, so outwardly repulsive, nor can it be said that it 
brings the same ruin and disgrace upon families. But the individual 
is as surely enfeebled by it, his taste corrupted, his will unstrung, his 
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understanding soddened. And this habit of reading novel upon novel 
for reading’s sake is the principal cause of the general Vice of Reading 
of which we complain. If people cannot get novels, they will read 
anything rather than not read at all; just as the confirmed drunkard 
will drink spirits of wine, ink, or even water, rather than not drink. 
Provided he feels a bottle or a tumbler at his lips, it is something. It 
is better than nothing. See people get into railway carriages. They 
are going to travel through a delightful country, clad in all the 
witching garb of vernal beauty, in summer's magnificent array, in 
autumn’s almost tropical gorgeousness, or in the weird and solemn but 
deeply interesting and suggestive aspect of winter. They buy a 
wretched volume of what is called “ American humour,” or, oh! ye gods! 
a newspaper: a newspaper that contains nothing new, and is probably 
only another version of one they have already perused, or an evening 
rechauffé of the two. That they should contemplate the divine 
face of Nature, that they should rejoice in the flowery tracery of the 
hedgerows, in the reedy, sedgy pools, in the swaying corn, in the 
undulations caused by rise and dip and hollow, all with their special 
lights and shades; in the half-darkness of bits of well-grown wood ; in 
the growing thickness of young plantations which catch the sun- 
beams and keep them in a net of half-invisible green and gold,—never 
seems to occur to them. They ensconce themselves as deep as they 
can in their stuffy cushions, try to persuade themselves that they 
are indoors, pull out their paper-cutters, draw their hats over their 
brows, and imbibe their newspaper or their meaningless book of jokes. 
If it be late evening or night, they light a reading-lamp, and continue 
the enervating pursuit. As for thinking, by way of a change, that is 
out of the question. When they do not read, they sleep; or if they 
neither read nor sleep, they try to talk. Railway travelling is well 
calculated to lower considerably one’s estimate of one’s species. 

The modern newspaper is to the full as noxious as the modern 
novel; but it, too, is ubiquitous and universal. How many times 
a-year does there occur anything which can really be called news? 
Fifty times? We doubt it. Yet more than six times fifty times 
do newspapers make their appearance in the course of the year. 
Every day,—nay, every night and every morning,—has its “latest in- 
telligence”; and every night and every morning a dozen subjects 
supposed to be of the first importance are what is “called “ discussed.” 
One would suppose that so much discussion would settle the various 
questions thus treated. Not at all. They crop up again week after 
week, month after month, year after year, “damnably reiterated.” 
The fact is, there is no desire to settle them. Newspapers are 
financial speculations, and are written, not with the object of settling 
anything, or of doing good to any human being, save their proprietors, 
but in order that they may be bought. No blame to those who 
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own, and very little to those who write them. But what fools people 
must be who read them! Some persons accept the facts asserted in 
them for facts, and the opinions as sound opinions :—an unmixed 
mischief; since it is never desirable to get into the habit of accepting 
facts on insufficient evidence, and it is fatal to allow oneself to be 
inoculated passively with another person’s opinion, be he who he may. 
Yet you will see a roomful of people set in a flutter by the arrival of 
the newspaper, and they pounce upon it with all the eagerness, —we 
must again use the only analogy that fitly represents the case,—of 
confirmed drunkards. 

We do not affirm that it would be a good thing if a stop could be 
put to the issuing of novels and newspapers, much less of all printed 
matter, but we do unhesitatingly assert that it would be an ex- 
ceedingly good thing if all printed matter could be withdrawn from 
the hands of grown-up people for ten years, if the only alternative be 
that this superabundance of it is to continue. The complaint is an 
old one, that conversation is a lost art. It is the art of printing that 
killed it; and the art of printing is rapidly killing something even 
more precious than good conversation,—namely, thinking. When 
Bacon said that reading made a full man and writing an exact man, 
reading and writing were in their infancy. If he had lived to these 
days, and could have seen how inexact are nearly all writers, and how 
empty nearly all readers, he would have cancelled one of his most cele- 
brated aphorisms. It is impossible for newspaper-writers to be exact, 
the conditions under which they write forbidding such a result ; and it 
is impossible for readers who read newspapers and “current literature ” 
to be full, since what they read there is emptier than the wind. 

Is it any wonder that people can no longer converse? Conver- 
sation implies prior consideration, or the genius which strikes out 
thought spontaneously. With the last we need not concern ourselves ; 
and the first is not to be provided by desultory reading. “Have you 
read,” or “ Have you seen,” is the opening phrase of nearly all modern 
talk. If in reply to the inquiry, “Did you read that article in the 
Standard ?” you say, “I never read a newspaper,” you are either 
not believed or are supposed to be wishing to be rude. If, in answer 
to an interrogatory whether you have seen the notice of the pictures 
in the Royal Academy in the Athenzum, you observe that you rarely 
if ever go to the Academy, but that if you did you should certainly 
never dream of seeing what was written about them in the Atheneum 
or elsewhere, you are set down as peculiar or conceited. Yet why 
should you waste your time over the latter operation? Opinion is— 
well, a matter of opinion; and you can only ventilate your own by 
discussing its value with some other intelligent person or persons. To 
talk about pictures, if they happen to be pictures worth talking about, 
is sensible enough. To read about them, whether you haye seen them 
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or whether you have not, is childish. Yet, to return for a moment to 
novels, people are not satisfied even with reading worthless novels ; they 
must then read still more worthless notices of them in the papers, 
It is the drunkard, not only draining his glass, but licking it out. 

We believe that boredom is a word of modern origin. Certainly 
the thing is. People used to be wearied, to be lonely. But just think 
what this last word must have meant in days when habitations were 
placed aloof from each other, far and wide, when roads were few and 
bad, books unknown, and letters never written! People were not 
lonely then for the same causes as we are lonely now. They were 
lonely if they were not loved. They were lonely if they were shut up 
in prisons, and not allowed to do anything. They were not lonely, 
much less bored, as long as they were allowed the free use of their 
eyes, hands, and legs, as long as they could gaze upon the landscape, 
could walk, dig, ride, shoot, and wrestle with the first physical obstacle 
that came in their way. Books were the first parents of boredom, 
and novels and newspapers are its immediate progenitors. People 
are bored because what they do is not worth doing, is not really 
either profitable or amusing, whilst the habitual doing of it has in- 
capacitated them from turning to other and better occupations. 
Their minds, their whole natures, have become subdued to what they 
work in. They have become of the books, booky. They find no books 
in the running brooks, no sermons in stones, no good in anything. 

And as their minds, so their bodies. We do not forget that the 
present generation has invented croquet, and this admirable game has 
been the saving of many women. Still, books are used as an excuse 
for coddling and laziness, when the weather is not propitious or it is 
not summer; and women who would take a good long walk on a 
winter's day, grub in their gardens, plant their own bulbs, take a turn 
at their own green-house, or weed their own gravel-walks, if there 
were nothing else they could do, do none of these things because they 
can sit over the fire and read a new novel or pore over a dreary 
journal. Thus they are defrauded of their proper amount of exercise, 
get their muscles relaxed and their health out of gear, and lose golden 
opportunities of watching nature in her endless aspects, the sight of 
which is a joy in itself, a subtle training towards the love of nobleness, 
the greatest, the truest, the most profitable of tutors. They bend over 
vapid pages till everything in the world seems stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, and till, in the current language, they are bored out of their 
lives. If they could have had but a Wordsworth at their side to call 
them forth from the threshold ! 


“One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason: 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 
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Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 


And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our souls: 
They shall be tuned to love. 


Then come, my sister, come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.” 


We do not think there has ever been a man of the first rank who 
was what would now be called a great reader. Only second-rate 
men are that. To be a well-read person is one thing, to, be a great 
reader another; and it is pretty certain that the two never go 
together. 

We should be glad to think that our observations had led even one 
person to pause and consider, and had acted as a note of warning to 
him. So surely as he surrenders himself to mere printed matter, to 
mere books and newspapers, so surely will he end by being, like most of 
his neighbours, a poor creature, with a flabby, flaccid, aqueous, un- 
stable sort of a brain ;—a mere copy of somebody else, such as our truly 
Chinese civilisation occupies itself with producing. Let him not fear 
to say that he has not read such and such a book, though “ the whole 
world” may be chattering about it; and that he has never seen more 
than the outside of such and such a journal, though it lies on every- 
body’s table. Let reading continue to be a part of his life, but a sub- 
sidiary part to thinking, seeing, observing, and energising. We 
do not expect to change the general current, for no individual can 
do that. But that such reading as at present prevails has, by reason 
both of its quality and quantity, has led to a deterioration of the 
human species, physically, mentally, and morally, we entertain no 
doubt ; nor do we see how, unless the vicious habit be somehow 
corrected, the race can escape from being ultimately divided into two 
sections, the members of one of which will be little removed from in- 
valids, and the members of the other scarcely distinguishable from 
erétins, 
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Patricia Kemball. 


CuapTer XXIV. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


It was not to be expected that the Lowes would let such an insult as 
that which Mr. Hamley had just offered to the heir of the house pass 
without some kind of notice; though Sydney, wisely enough, made 
the least, not the most of it. But the question was, what could be 
done? It was a disagreeable position as things were, but how could 
it be bettered? As Colonel Lowe said, sagely enough, the ruffian 
would not fight if he was called out; and there was no case for a 
summons—scarcely one for a thrashing. A man’s house is his castle, 
and if he chooses to be king on his own door-step, and to shut the 
door in the face of intruders, there is no one to gainsay him, and the 
law upholds his right of expulsion. The case was certainly difficult ; 
and Colonel Lowe confessed that he could not see his way clearly. 

On the one hand he felt, as he had always felt, that he had con- 
descended too low in receiving Mr. Hamley as a guest on an equal 
footing. A man who had worked his way up from sixpence a day 
and been lashed in the street for a bare-footed beggar, even if he had 
ultimately come to the possession of Abbey Holme, was not like a man 
born in the purple and wrapped in its golden fringes from the begin- 
ning. Yet,on the other hand, Mr. Hamley was rich, and Cragfoot 
was mortgaged up to the chimney-pots; and from information received 
the Colonel had reason to believe that the master of Abbey Holme 
knew more about that mortgage than any one else, save himself and 
the lawyer. Then, Sydney was evidently deeply attached to that 
pretty piece of waxwork, Dora Drummond; and, such being the case, 
there seemed to be no way of making him take kindly to the idea of 
Julia Manley, even with her five thousand a-year to gild her freckles 
and beautify her homely camel face. It was odd how tenacious and 
unselfish the boy was! thought the father, wondering. He did not 
believe that he could have been so hard hit, and so disinterested. 
Though he was sorry for it, and quite capable of being immovably 
severe and furiously angry if Syd still went on persisting in his folly, 
all the same he could not help honouring him in his own heart—he 
who had always thought his boy selfish, forced now to rate his power 
of disinterested love as superior to the charms of competency for life! 

Yet none of these thoughts answered the one grave question: 
What was to be done? The gentleman’s blue blood boiled, but the 
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embarrassed man’s necessities froze it back to calmness; the father’s 
natural wish to see his son happy plucked him by the skirts, but tho 
aristocrat’s disdain of mud, however thickly mixed'with gold, held him 
by the sleeve; while over all flamed the fiery man’s angry passion and 
instinctive desire to lay hands on his foe. 

In the midst of his perplexity the Colonel bethought himself of 
Henry Fletcher, and went off to consult “the wisest man in the 
parish.” He went just as it was getting dark, at about five o'clock, 
while Patricia was there taking counsel for herself. But when the 
two men were seated in the library—the keen mobile face of the one 
contrasting so strongly with the thoughtful serenity of the other— 
what could the one say that the other did not know? The idea of 
Mr. Hamley fighting a duel with Sydney Lowe was as absurd as that 
of his playing Harlequin in a pantomime. If a challenge was sent he 
would simply refer the thing to the gentlemen on the bench, his 
brother magistrates, stating how it came about that the young man 
was thirsting for his blood—because, not being able to make proper 
provision for his adopted daughter, he had therefore declined his pro- 
posal of marriage. And the bench would applaud him, and gravely 
censure Mr. Sydney Lowe, with public ridicule to follow. No; that 
was not to be thought of for a moment. 

To be sure, he might have told him more delicately. Dr. Fletcher 
allowed that; but “what can you expect from a snob like that? a 
beggar on horseback—a self-made cur!” said the Colonel disdainfully ; 
with a moral lunge at his friend and host, who at this moment stood 
in some sort answerable for Mr. Hamley’s insolence. For was he not 
a “confounded Rad,” and thought snobs as good as gentlemen? And 
are not all who uphold the rights of the poor, and who preach the 
fraternity of men, answerable for the sins and shortcomings of their 
plebeian brethren ? 

Dr. Fletcher was accustomed to these moral lunges, and never cared 
to oppose or to return them. He passed them quietly by, and went 
on to the second head of the subject under consideration; the love- 
affair between the young people, of which the Colonel had just mado 
pathetic use, appearing as the tender father, the sympathetic witness, 
with a very creditable display of the softer emotions. 

Well, as for the love affair, said Mr. Fletcher, that of course rested 
in the hands of the young people themselves. They were of age, and 
might manage that as they chose. If their love was as strong as 
Colonel Lowe had said, could not something be done to set them up in 
hope, if not in present means? Was it so utterly impossible for 
Sydney to do anything whereby he might gain an honest living? In 
fact, would not a sincere love for a portionless girl give an incentive to 
exertion, such as nothing else could supply? Might it not prove to be 
one of those blessings in disguise which sometimes come into men’s lives, 
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like angels unawares? Sydney Lowe might do worse, perhaps, than 
engage himself to Dora with the determination to make a home for her, 
and discover the means of supporting her by his own manful work. 

“Good heavens, Henry, don’t talk of such a thing!” interrupted 
the Colonel angrily—sympathy with young love scattered to the 
winds. “Marry Miss Drummond! that would be the crowning mis- 
fortune—the most infernal mischief of the whole lot !” 

Take it all round, then, and from above and below, Mr. Hamley was 
master of the situation. He always was master of the situation, what- 
ever it might be. For what else had he cultivated his will as he had 
done?—for what else lived through those early years in toil and 
penury, preparing the ground for his present greatness, if he could 
not stand four-square now, dominating circumstances ? 

The Colonel felt, he said, “like a race-horse haltered by a boor ;” 
and he backed up the simile by a quantity of bad language that affected 
the matter at issue about as much as the snorts of the race-horse would 
have affected the haltering by the boor. But as oaths and impreca- 
tions do not clear a man’s brain, Henry Fletcher brought him back to 
the subject in hand, and discussed it afresh ; till they both came to the 
conclusion—nothing was to be done. 

“ And I might have saved myself the trouble of asking your advice!” 
said the Colonel ill-temperedly. 

“Unless talking a thing over makes it clearer,” said Dr. Fletcher. 
“T think, too, it is always satisfactory to know that another mind sees 
things in the same light as one’s self; for two people, and one an un- 
impassioned spectator, will scarcely be blinded or warped in concert.” 

“ Tt is not much of blinding or warping, if by that you mean friendly 
partisanship, that any one will get from you, Henry,” said Colonel 
Lowe pettishly. 

And Dr. Fletcher thought, not for the first time, that, whatever men 
may say, women are not after all the exclusive possessors of the folly 
lying in undisciplined tempers. 

There being nothing then to be said on the subject, beyond the 
three words “ Leave it alone,” the two men went into the drawing- 
room; where Colonel Lowe drew a chair close to Miss Fletcher, 
and began to talk to her in a low voiee, being in that mood which 
makes aman long for a sympathetic auditor—a creature with soft eyes 
and expansive faith—to whom he can tell the fact of his grievance 
while keping back the form of the truth. 

He always went for sympathy to Catherine when things went 
wrong. True, he had behaved ill to her; he liked to believe that. He 
liked to believe that he had nearly broken her heart, and that it was 
because of him she had never married; but that did not trouble his 
conscience or make him shy of seeking her sympathy when he thought 
he wanted it. She was his sanctuary, the refuge to which he fled 
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when he was unlucky on the turf, or more than usually discontented 
with his unhappy wife; or, indeed, when he was only idle, and wanted 
amusement. And as all women nourish a certain tenderness for the man 
who has once been in love with them, she gave him the sweet pity for 
which he came, and generally did really soothe him. He was always 
“poor Charles” to her; and she held it as an article of faith that he 
had thrown himself away on Miss Graham, and might have done 
better had his wife been a woman of more character. She was wrong 
there. Men of Colonel Lowe’s stamp are impatient of superior 
women as their wives. Slaves suit them better, seeing that they must 
be tyrants, not only masters. Better keep such men as friends only, 
not take them as husbands. Friendship with a dash of sentiment in 
it gets the wine of life, where marriage soon comes to the lees; and 
had poor Charles and dear Catherine married they would have been as 
miserable in their own way as were now the Colonel and that frightened 
tormented Matilda of his. 

While Colonel Lowe sat by Catherine and played at sentiment and 
melancholy, but thinking all the same, “ Poor dear Kate, how stout 
she grows!” and while Demeter took him into her honest loving heart 
and pitied him vaguely, Dr. Fletcher was talking to Patricia on that 
sentence of St. Paul: “ For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren.” 

“T think,” he said, “if we cared more about others and less about 
ourselyes—more to do that which is good for our neighbours and less 
merely to save our own souls—it would be better for the world and a 
higher state generally of spiritual life. The great art of righteous 
living is to live for others and the advancement of the truth, rather 
than for our own individual moral culture. Herein I stand against 
Goethe and with Paul.” 

He said this with intention. He had an idea that Patricia was in 
danger of drifting into a state of rigid selfhood and moral hardness, 
virtuous enough, but not the highest virtue; and he wished to save her 
from the danger. He missed his way. Her danger was in excess of 
sacrifice, and the fire he laid on the altar kindled more than was needed, 

“ Yes,” she said warmly, “I will remember that.” 

But as she spoke, she turned a troubled face to Colonel Lowe; and 
Dr. Fletcher, though he had not the key to the riddle, noted her look. 
Was it possible, he thought after a while, still watching the troubled 
face, that her perplexities were connected with this love-aflair between 
Sydney and Miss Drummond? Had she been entangled in the 
meshes? dragged into complicity? The more he thought and the 
keener he noted, the more he seemed to see light; but he resolved to 
keep his suspicions to himself, and not to share them even with his 
sister. Was it possible, too, that this love-affair had gone farther than 
was known? He had no idea how far, and his mind stopped short of 
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real evil. He imagined nothing worse than a secret understanding 
between the two young people; but a secret understanding of which 
Patricia had been made free, and of which her honesty felt the burden 
grievous. 

He was sorry if she had been implicated in this matter, and he 
wished he could help her to clear her feet from the snare into which 
she had run. But what could he do? Just as he was powerless in 
counsel with the Colonel, so was he unable to be of use to Patricia, 
He could not ask her to confide in him; and she would not have done 
so had he asked her. It was one of those miserable passes in life when 
sorrow is unavoidable and help is not to be had; when the soul must 
walk through its own dangers unaided, and those who could make the 
way smooth must stand by inactive. 

Presently the maid came in with the information that the Abbey 
Holme servants had come for Miss Kemball. The lengthening 
February days were still too short to allow her to return alone; for 
the twilight had come by now; so Mrs. Hamley sent one of the foot- 
men and her own maid to bring her back, not choosing to let 
Patricia be seen alone with a man even in plush and with a powdered 
head, and thinking Bignold, unaccompanied, insufficient protection for 
a walk of twenty minutes in a place where everybody knew everybody 
else, where fustian doffed its cap and said “Good night ” to broadcloth 
as if class homage was the eleventh commandment, and where all the 
grandees were of the Lord’s anointed to the little people. The whole 
country round Milltown was as safe as the Abbey Holme drawing- 
room; but Mrs. Hamley sent a man and a maid, meaning a rebuke, and 
to show her niece how troublesome and upsetting she was. 

To-night, however, she was trebly protected, for as the Colonel's 
way home lay in the same direction—Cragfoot standing on the Lon- 
don Road, past Abbey Holme—and as he was walking he insisted on 
going with her. His quarrel was with Mr. Hamley, not with Mrs 
Hamley’s handsome niece; and he enjoyed the idea how angry it 
would make the old ruffian to know that he had so little regard for 
him as to deny him the triumph of annoyance, and that he was so 
profoundly indifferent to anythiag this other could say or do as to be 
able to treat one of the family with his customary condescension. 

So Patricia walked off with her companion, followed by her two 
guardians, whereof the one was grim and the other impudent, devoutly 
wishing herself back in the wilds of Barsands where were neither 
gentlemen nor powdered footmen, and where she could come and goas 
she listed with no one to protect her and no one from whom to be pro- 
tected. She would not have minded so much, she thought, if Dr. 
Fletcher had been with them ; but it was a terrible trial to be thrown 
suddenly alone into the hands of Colonel Lowe, knowing what she 
knew, and instinctively dreading him as she did. 
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The Colonel got little good out of her companionship. Her frank 
face was clouded ; her loud, clear, argentine voice subdued; he could 
talk of nothing that interested her, of nothing that could pull her, as 
it were, out of the enchanted wood of her thoughts; and “Dora is 
married to your son” was so entirely the one dominant phrase which 
her mind kept on repeating to her, that she was in terror lest she 
should unwittingly say it aloud. What he asked of her she answered ; 
but shyly, awkwardly, like an underbred school-girl. He threw her 
countless balls of conversation and she did not pick up one. Certainly, 
she was the most stupid, the most uninteresting young woman he had 
ever met with, he thought ; and talking to her was simply a waste of 
good material. He lapsed into silence, and she was too grateful for the 
respite to disturb it; when, turning round on her, he said with an 
affected little laugh : 

“Have you heard anything, Miss Kemball, of this silly affair 
between my boy and Miss Drummond ?” 

Patricia felt as if he had struck her somewhere about the heart. 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice. 

“What do you know ?” 

What was she to answer? ‘Truth certainly; but was the whole 
truth part of her duty? Her uncle’s last words, “ Never betray a 
friend,” flashed into her mind. Come what would, she would not 
betray Dora. 

“That Mr. Lowe came to Mr. Hamley to-day about Dora,” she 
answered, after a pause. 

“Mr. Hamley told you that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With comments ?” 

“T do not understand you,” said innocent Patricia. 

“No?” The Colonel smiled with a bland, superior kind of smile. 
“Did he make any remark—tell you anything but the mere fact that 
my boy had asked him for Miss Drummond’s hand ?” 

“ He said he had not money enough to marry on,” said Patricia. 

“And Miss Drummond assented ?” 

Another pause, during which the downcast face took on itself all 
colours and all expressions. 

“Miss Drummond assented ?”’ repeated the Colonel. 

“ Yes,” said Patricia. 

“She allowed that my boy had not enough to marry on ?” 

“* Yes,” she said again. 

“Did she acquiesce quietly, or did she ery or rave?” laughed 
Colonel Lowe, as if it was a farce he was rehearsing. 

“ Acquiesced quietly,” said Patricia, but in so low a voice he had 
to bend his ear to her lips; and even then he made her repeat the 
words more distinctly. 
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“ And she made no scene, you say ?” 

He went over the ground again like the Christy Minstrels. 

i 

“ Did not ery ?” 

“No.” 

“Took it quietly ?” 

“Ta.” 

“Quite agreed with Mr. Hamley that the thing was absurd? not 
to be thought of ? insane ?” 

“T don’t know that she said all that,” said Patricia, looking up. 

“Still, she did agree with him ?” persisted her tormentor. 

' “She said they could not live on nothing,” said Patricia. 

“ And she is prepared to give him up ?” 

Patricia was silent. 

“Why not answer me, dear Miss Kemball? The question is surely 
not so difficult. Is she or is she not prepared to give up my boy ?” 

“T do not know,” said Patricia. Then with the courage of despe- 
ration she cried, “It is scarcely fair to cross-question me in this man- 
ner, Colonel Lowe. I have nothing to do with the affair, and do not 
want to have anything to say to it.” 

“Your resolution comes rather late in the day, my dear Miss Kem- 
ball,” replied the Colonel maliciously. “You have given me all the 
information I required, and,” laughing, “I must say that you kave 
made the most surpassing witness. Transparency is an inestimable 
quality. Good evening, and ten thousand thanks. You have made 
my way 80 clear tome! I doubt though,” laughing again, “if your 
friend Dora, as you call her, will be so much obliged to you as I am.” 

Lifting his hat, the Colonel turned sharply away, leaving Patricia 
with the feeling of having betrayed her trust and done her friend 
some mysterious mischief—she who would have done anything in the 
world but dishonour to have served her ! 

There was no time to speak to Dora before dinner, for in truth 
Dora avoided her. She knew that she would some day have to “ fight 
it out” over those little answers of hers to Mr. Hamley, but she was 
not in the mood now. She wanted her faculty of invention and all 
her brains for a graver purpose than convincing a stupid girl, as she 
mentally called her friend, that deceit was virtuous and lying a better 
thing than truth. So the dinner came, and Patricia had been able 
to give no hint. 

“ What an extraordinary companion you chose for your walk home !” 
said Mrs. Hamley, when the servants had left the room after dinner. 
Bignold had enlightened her as to the young lady’s nefarious pro- 
ceedings. 

“T did not choose him; he chose me,” said Patricia. 
“And you had no power of rejection?” returned Aunt Hamley. 
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“Pardon me, that is the privilege of all ladies, and one that can 
always be exerted. When it is not used, it is presumably because it 
is not desired.” 

“Tf you mean, aunt, that I wanted Colonel Lowe to walk with me, 
I did not,” said Patricia hastily. ‘I do not like him well enough.” 

Her aunt put on her smile of frosted graciousness ; Dora looked up 
with a rapid glance of anger and astonishment ; Mr. Hamley’s colour 
deepened, and he turned his keen eyes on his wife’s niece viciously. 

“So!” he said; “you tramp about the country with that black- 
guard bankrupt,do you? Upon my word, young lady, your tastes are 
not remarkably refined for an admiral’s grand-daughter.” 

“TI do not know what you mean,” said Patricia, lifting her head 
defiantly. ‘I meet Colonel Lowe at the house of friends, and I go 
with you yourselves to his own house. I do not see that I am unre- 
fined, or anything else that is bad, for speaking to him civilly and 
walking on the same side of the way with him.” 

“Don’t be impertinent, Patricia,” said Mrs. Hamley. “ Your uncle 
has a right to remonstrate with you. And in the present condition of 
affairs between the two houses I must say I think your conduct both 
unfeeling and indelicate.” 

“ Aunt, how could I possibly help it?” cried Patricia with warmth. 
“How could I,a mere girl as I am, be impertinent to a man of 
Colonel Lowe's age? He said he would walk home with me when I 
got up to go; what could I say to prevent him ?” 

“JT wish you were always so considerate to the superior claims 
of age and understanding,” said Mrs. Hamley. “As I said before, 
Patricia, you are of those who carry their virtues abroad and wear 
only their faults at home.” 

“Was Lowe at Fletcher's?” asked Mr. Hamley. 
~ So soon as he got on the trail of facts he left the badgering of 
the girl to a future occasion. 

“ Yes, he called while I was there,” said Patricia. 

She was almost grateful for the diversion. 

“ Did he say anything about to-day’s pretty kettle of fish ?” 

“ Not there, that I heard,” she answered. 

“Not there ; then he did elsewhere ?” 

“Only to me.” 

“Oh! ‘only to me, did he? And what might he have said ‘only 
to me’?” asked Mr. Hamley with a mixture of mockery and banter. 

“ Not much,” answered Patricia. 

It was the most diplomatic answer she had ever given. But it did 
not succeed. Mr. Hamley rose from his seat, large, parabolic, majestic. 
He walked over to Patricia, took her wrists in one hand, and turned 
up her face by the chin with the other. 

“Look me in the face, young lady,” he said in a deep voice ; “no 
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subterfuges—I’m not the man for them. What did this bankrupt, 
this beggar, say to you to-day? Answer straight, or ”—— 

“Leave the girl alone, Mr. Hamley, you frighten her,” said Mrs. 
Hamley. 

“No, aunt,” answered Patricia proudly, “he does not frighten me. 
I have done nothing to be ashamed of. Let go my hands, Mr. Ham- 
ley. While you hold them I will not open my lips.” 

He unclosed his thick fingers. 

“ Now tell your tale,” he said. 

“T have none,” said Patricia, looking at her aunt, not at Mr. Ham- 
ley. ‘Colonel Lowe asked me if we had been told of his son’s call 
to-day, and I said yes, we had. Then he asked if Dora cried, and I 
said no ’—(“ You vile wretch !” said Dora under her breath, looking 
at her with a sweet little smile)—‘and if she acquiesced in the 
decision, and I said yes.” 

“You are the most detestable animal I know! I will repay you for 
this,” said Dora, in petto again. 

“You spoke like a sensible girl,” said Mr. Hamley aloud. 

“Then you might have spared yourself the trouble of coming over 
to me, and me the indignity of your touch, Mr. Hamley,” cried Patri- 
cia, with a sudden burst of angry contempt that was like anything in 
the world but herself, as she started to her feet, wiping her hands and 
wrists as if from the soil of his grasp. 

“You should not have provoked him,” was Mrs. Hamley’s reply to 
her; but to her husband she said, “ You ought not to have touched 
her, Mr. Hamley. She was not a thief who was going to run away.” 

And she spoke as tartly to the one as to the other. 

But Patricia did not hear her. For the first time in her life she 
was madly passionate, for the first time felt insulted and outraged. As 
she stood there flushed and rigid, her head thrown back, her nostrils 
dilated, her eyes large and fixed, and her bosom heaving, she became 
suddenly a new person among them all. Hitherto she had been just 
an innocent, amiable, clumsy, and guileless child whom they had bullied 
and ridiculed at their pleasure—whom, indeed, they had found it rather 
amusing to bully, she was so sorry, so surprised, so candid and re- 
sponsive! Now she was a woman whose self-respect was fairly roused 
—an antagonist prepared to defend herself. 

Mr. Hamley saw he had gone too far. 

“ Friends, my dear ?” he said, offering his hand. 

Patricia folded hers within each other, and kept a scornful silence. 

“ Don’t be silly, child!” cried Aunt Hamley crossly. “ I declare this 
violence of yours, these vulgar noisy scenes, will make me quite ill. 
Shake hands I say !” 

“T cannot!” flashed out Patricia. “I have not forgiven you, Mr. 
Hamley, and I cannot pretend that I have.” 
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“Do you know what I would do with you if you were my niece ?” 
asked Mr. Hamley quite gravely. 

The girl made no answer at first. Seeing that one was waited for, 
she said, still in the same excited, passionate voice: “I do not know, 
and I do not care; and thank heaven I am not your niece!” 

Mrs. Hamley looked aghast, and Dora’s face mirrored hers. But 
Mr. Hamley burst into a coarse laugh. 

“Bravo, my dear!” he cried. “Splendid! What a performer you 
would have made! Well, thank heaven too on my side, as I may 
say, that you are not my niece! I’das lief have a tiger cub! But if 
you were, I’d kiss you well, and see if you would not forgive me then !” 

He made a step forward as if to put his threat into execution, when 
Patricia caught up a knife. It was only a silver dessert-knife; but 
she did not know that. 

“Tf you touch me I will stab you!” she said. And she looked what 
she said, 

The scene was never forgotten. From that hour it became a 
Hamley tradition that Patricia only wanted opportunity to develop 
into a murderess, and that her temper was simply fiendish. But strange 
to say Mr. Hamley seemed both to like and respect her more than he 
had ever done before; and many times privately expressed his opinion 
that the girl had something in her if it could only be properly brought 
out. And he was the man to do it. 

The next morning, however, the night having brought good coun- 
sel, Patricia went up to him at breakfast, and held out her hand. 
Very pretty she looked with that frank penitence on her fine face, and 
her eyes a little moist with shame and the effort she was making. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Hamley,” she said, “ that I was so cross last 
night ; and I hope you will forgive me.” 

‘Qh, don’t mention it I beg,” answered Mr. Hamley with mag- 
nanimous acceptance. “ We all get put out at times. Hven I myself 
am not always up to what I call high-water mark. But you certainly 
did take me a little aback, a-wanting to stab me with a dessert-knife !” 
He laughed noisily, and struck out his limbs as his manner was. 

“T thought it was steel,” said Patricia simply. 

Then she turned to Aunt Hamley. 

“And I ought to ask you to forgive me too, dear aunty,” she said 
tenderly ; “I had no right to make such a scene before you.” 

“No, you had not, Patricia,” returned her aunt. “A young lady, 
my niece, talking of stabbing her uncle indeed! What is the world 
coming to, I wonder, when such horrors as this are tolerated ?” 

Patricia looked down. She did really look very sorry for her sin, 
and her child-like confession touched Mrs. Hamley’s heart. It was the 
kind of thing she liked: a moral bending of the stiff young neck, and 
putting it under her own feet, that just suited her. 
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“ Well, my dear, now that you are sorry, we may as well say forget 
and forgive—hey, Lady ?” said Mr. Hamley, who did not want for a 
certain coarse good-nature, especially towards women. “Come, give 
me a kiss, and make up.” 

“T will make up, but I will not kiss you,” said Patricia gravely. 

“ Absurd! why should you not kiss your uncle ?” cried Mrs. Ham- 
ley, who yet was angry with her husband for asking this grace, and 
who would not have been more pleased had Patricia obeyed than she 
was now when she refused. 

“T have never kissed any man but my own dear uncle,” said Patri- 
cia, her voice sad and low; “and,” lifting her eyes, “ Gordon.” 

“Gordon! Who is Gordon?” cried Aunt Hamley. 

“Gordon Frere—my Gordon,” she answered. 

“Oh !” said Aunt Hamley wearily, “more complications! Here is 
a love-affair now! Go to your place, child, do, and don’t keep the 
breakfast waiting any longer! How I wish you were as sensible as 
Dora there. It is a positive relief to look at her, so quiet and amiable 
and well-bred as she is! You will be the death of me before I have 
done with you, and then I suppose you will be satisfied.” 

This was the first time Aunt Hamley had heard of Gordon, and she 
took care not to inquire more. If she should ever have favourable 
views for her niece, it would be the better policy to know nothing 
inimical to them; and she dreaded rather than courted information 
and confession on the subject of an undesirable young man—for he 
must be that if Patricia had picked him up of her own motion at that 
awful Barsands! 


Cuarter XXY. 
A MYSTERY. 


Tue next meeting between the two young lovers was a stormy one. 
Dora had written to Sydney to tell him how she had wept when 
Mr. Hamley told her what had happened; how she had besought 
him to be more merciful; how she had expressed her determination 
to be faithful unto death:—and Colonel Lowe took back Patricia's 
version, which somehow sounded like truth, and carried with it con- 
viction. 

So that when the next meeting came there was but little love to 
cheer them in the darkness of their circumstances and the blackness 
of the night. Sydney made Dora responsible for Mr. Hamley’s inso- 
lence, and she made him responsible for his own failure. He re- 
proached her with her double dealing—playing into the hands of the 
enemy, according to the account given by Patricia ; she tossed her small 
head disdainfully, asked him how he could be so dense as not to see that 
this was a blind to be adopted merely in public ?—and assured hin, 
with the half-reluctance of virtue wrongfully accused and too proud to 
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vindicate itself, that she had really wept and besought as she had said, 
but in private and to Mr. Hamley alone. 

“Do you think I would have made a scene?” she asked with a fine 
irony; “that would not be quite like me!” 

But Sydney was not satisfied ; and they walked in the cold dark 
shrubbery, and quarrelled without ceasing ; and when it began to rain, 
they went into the shelter of the conservatory and quarrelled there. 
They were like creatures caught in a net, both the one and the other ; 
and the thing they had called love, which had brought them there, 
had suddenly turned bitter in their mouths and heavy on their hands. 
Sydney had but one cry, “ Money—I must have money!” and Dora 
but one answer, “I cannot help you.” 

Then Sydney flung Miss Manley and her five thousand per annum 
in Dora’s face, and claimed her gratitude for the sacrifice; and Dora 
brandished the potentiality of my Lady Merrian in his, were she free 
to encourage those who only asked leave to seek. But when she said 
this Sydney became furious, and vowed he would take her away in the 
sight of all men, carry her to a garret in London and slow starvation, 
rather than have any one else trenching on his rights, and paying 
attention to the woman who was his property. 

And when he said this he frightened her, and made her cry ; the 
threat of confessing their marriage being, of all the misfortunes 
possible to be encountered, the one most formidable to her, the most 
terrible. Things were bad enough as they were, with that compelling 
service at St. Pancras last October and Lord Merrian riding over to 
Abbey Holme to discuss the Music of the Future and look admiringly 
into her eyes! Things were bad enough indeed, with the leisurely 
repenting closing up so sternly on the hasty marriage. All that could 
be done, however, to mitigate the disaster into which they had plunged 
themselves was to maintain silence and secrecy; to keep their own 
counsel absolutely unshared; and to trust to chance and time for 
their better direction. 

Dora did not tell Sydney that Patricia had found out their secret. 
She reserved this for an occasion when it might be of use to her. She 
knew as well as any one the value of a stone in the sleeve, and she 
was an adept in the art of keeping hers unsuspected and always 
handy. 

So they quarrelled and made up again; talked and pouted, and then 
kissed each other ; and Dora now cried and now lisped, and sometimes 
drove Sydney frantic with her seductions, and sometimes just as frantic 
the other way with her provocations. But before the young man left 
the main object of his visit had been accomplished ; Dora had gone back 
to the house, had looked into Mrs. Hamley’s work-table drawer where 
she knew the lady had placed a rouleau of ten new bright sovereigns 
received from Mr. Ham'ey that morning, and of which drawer she had 
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a key that would fit; had come out again, and had put that rouleau 
into Sydney’s hands, half laughing and half crying. The cleverness 
of the trick amused her, but she resented the screw under the pressure 
of which she had made herself a thief. 

“There will be an awful row when this is found out!” she said to 
Sydney. “I cannot think how it will be got over.” 

“Qh, you are soclever, you can devise something,” he answered. 

“T don’t see why I should devise anything!” she said. “ Mrs. 
Hamley will not suspect me, why can’t I leave it alone ?” 

“T leave the ways and means to you,” laughed Sydney ; “ only don’t 
risk your own dear little neck !” 

“Much you would care if I did!” she said petulantly. 

“Oh, yes I should, Dody! Little fool, as if I did not love you,” he 
answered tenderly. 

But Dora was in no humour to be coaxed. She drew herself away 
from his arms, saying: “ Don’t, Sydney! I don’t like it!” as if she 
was quite unused to his methods, and found his love-making repre- 
hensible as well as strange. 

“You cross little thing, I'll be hanged if I ever come to see you 
again!” said Sydney rudely. 

“And I am sure I wish you would not. I don’t see much pleasure 
in coming out such weather as this to be quarrelled with !” was Dora’s 
snappish answer. 

And with the word she hurried away and ran back into the house; 
and Sydney nearly got them both into trouble. by the loud voice with 
which he called out “Dora!” and which struck upon Mr. Hamley’s 
ear just as he awakened. 

As he heard nothing more, though he sat up in bed to listen, he 
concluded that a dream had played the usual trick of dreams with him, 
and turned himself round with a smile on his sleepy face. 

“ Little beauty, my life would be a blank without her!” he said, 
just as Dora crept up the last flight of stairs, and stole along the 
carpeted passage to her own room; revolving in her mind how she 
should act to-morrow when Mrs. Hamley came to the knowledge 
of her loss—whether to prepare the way for suspicion or let things 
take their course without intermeddling. By the time she was un- 
dressed she had matured her plans, and to-morrow would see them 
executed. 

The next day Alice Garth was in the drawing-room with the two 
girls, settling some work for her young mistress. Mrs. Hamley had 
gone into the housekeeper’s room to arrange the day’s commissariat ; 
for she was her own head housekeeper, with cook to help rather than 
to rule; and her work-table drawer was standing about a quarter of 
an inch open. 

“ Patricia, dear, will you just open that drawer and give me a skein 
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of blue silk I believe you will find there?’ said Dora. “Iam sure 
Mrs. Hamley will let me have it.” 

“ You are sure she will not mind my touching her things?” asked 
Patricia half reluctant. Her fear of her Aunt Hamley was deepening 
to quite a wholesome extent ; and in her state of earnest desire not to 
offend again, since her outbreak over the silver dessert-knife, she was 
learning a tact almost as nice as Dora’s own. 

“Oh, certain!” lisped Dora. “Of course not, else I would not 
have asked you,” laughing; “it is just in front, I know.” 

Patricia opened the drawer, and moved one or two things discreetly. 

“T see no skein of blue silk, Dora,” she said. 

“You dear little blind eyes!” laughed Dora, whose fair face was 
rather flushed this warm spring-like day. “Here, Alice, do you go 
and help Miss Kemball to find it.” 

Alice flung her work over her arm, and went to the drawer ; lifting 
a few things also discreetly, but perhaps a little more with the tips of 
her fingers than Patricia ; but neither could she see the skein of blue 
silk; and then Dora said good-humouredly—she was such a pleasant 
young lady to serve— 

“Never mind, then. I must say you are one as blind as the other, 
but it does not signify ; and perhaps Mrs. Hamley has taken it away.” 

So the subject like the search dropped, and presently Dora found the 
skein in her own work-box, and laughed lightly at the incident. 

Then Alice left the room with her patterns and her instructions, and 
Mrs. Hamley returned from the offices, her duties as the chatelaine 
ended for the day so soon as she should have paid cook’s bill, for which 
she had the money ready packed. 

She opened her work-table drawer and looked in, specially moving 
a black and gold needle-case which Dora had made for her years ago; 
the child’s first piece of well-conducted fancy-work, and for which she 
had the maternal fondness that hallows the early work of children. She 
looked twice, thrice, and all about the drawer; then she muttered, 
“ How extraordinary !” and looked out into the room as if considering. 

Dora watched her furtively without seeming to do so. Patricia, to 
whom the drawer and the skein of blue silk and the black and gold 
needle-case had no more significance than so many unnumbered 
dominoes, had her head in the French grammar; covering the lines 
with her hand which she brought down a step gradually as she 
repeated in a whisper to herself, “ Je souffre, tu souffres, il souffre,” 
and soon. Mrs. Hamley, still with her look of deep consideration, of 
searching back in her memory and general bewilderment of mind, left 
the room silently, but after a time came in again and once more turned 
over the things in her drawer. 

“ How extraordinary !” she murmured again, and looked with a kind 
of perplexed ill-temper at both the girls. 
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The two tranquil faces she scanned so curiously told her nothing. 
Dora, with a pretty little smile of loving recognition on her small 
fresh lips, looked up from her work as guileless as the dove that was 
her favourite emblem. Patricia was staring vacantly at the ceiling, 
repeating with praiseworthy diligence: “Je souffrirai,” and “nous 
souffrirons.” 

What had either to do with the mysterious displacement or loss out 
of the little work-table drawer? What could either have to do with 
it? Mean and irritating in small things, Mrs. Hamley had a certain 
dignity of action on large occasions. Her temper was more in fault 
than her heart; and though she did not scruple to make her house- 
mates unhappy, she would not willingly have wronged them. It 
seemed to her an insult she could not possibly offer to ask either, such 
good girls as both were, if they knew in any way of her loss. How 
could they ? She remembered now that only Dora was in the drawing- 
room yesterday when she put the roll away; what then could Patricia 
possibly know of it? Besides, was not the one as absolutely clear as 
the other ? 

She was perplexed and distressed, and on Patricia’s going out of 
the room to get a dictionary, she looked at Dora wistfully—Dora, her 
dear child, her consoler in all her little afflictions ;—and Dora went 
over to her at once, and kneeling by her, said prettily : 

“You look disturbed, dear. Have you lost anything? or heard 
any bad news?” 

“The most wonderful thing has happened, Dora !—-I cannot make 
it out!” answered Mrs. Hamley. “I put a roll of gold in here yester- 
day, and now it has gone.” 

“Gone? Oh! how strange! Why, how can it have gone?” said 
Dora, putting the tips of her fingers into the drawer as if they were 
magnets, and the missing sovereigns stray filings. ‘“ You surely must 
have overlooked it, dear.” 

“No, Ihave not. I have moved everything—searched thoroughly,” 
she answered. 

“T never heard of anything so odd. What can have become of it?” 
said Dora, moving thimbles and reels to make sure that the roll of 
gold had not lost itself in the shadow. “Do you think it can have 
got behind the drawer? Let me take it out and look. No!” she 
cried, as she peered carefully into the hollow, “there is nothing there! 
How very odd!” 

“ Who can have taken it?” said Mrs. Hamley. “No one ever goes 
to my drawer, and it is always kept locked; and we have no one in 
the house that I could possibly suspect. To be sure there’s the new 
kitchen-maid, but she could not know of it.” 

‘No, no one could know of it,” said Dora reflectively. Then sud- 
denly, as if the remembrance of an unimportant event which might 
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have important issues had just struck her, she told Mrs. Hamley how 
Patricia and Alice Garth had looked in for a skein of blue silk which 
Alice wanted for her work, and which she thought was there. They 
did not touch the things, she went on to say with a fine earnestness 
of advocacy that pleased Mrs. Hamley. They did no harm; she was 
sure of that; and they could not have interfered with the roll at 
all. It might by some strange chance have caught in their fringes 
or sleeves; but then it would have fallen on the carpet, and she and 
they must have heard it. It was not there too, as she found by 
moving the chairs and footstools, sofas and tables, to the remotest 
corner of the room. She was indefatigable in her exertions, and Mrs. 
Hamley thought how good and sympathetic she was. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose either of them took it on purpose—stole it, 
in fact,” said Mrs. Hamley sharply. But she said to her own heart, 
“ How I wish Patricia had not left the room as she did !” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Dora quietly. “Of all three, Patricia, 
Alice, or myself, I should as soon suspect one as the other.” 

“ But in any case I will not allow my things to be touched,” Mrs. 
Hamley said with temper. She was getting cross now, and Dora's 
diligence in search was losing its effect. “You ought to have pre- 
vented them, Dora; you know how particular 1 am, and how much 
I dislike to have my things interfered with and pulled about.” 

“Yes, dear; I know I was wrong; I should have stopped them,” 
said Dora. “But I assure you they did nothing more than just look 
into the drawer.” 

“* We will say no more about it,” said Mrs. Hamley, with a sudden 
greyness on her face. “It is one of those mysteries I do not like to 
think of, and that no thinking can make clear. Tell me though, who 
went to the drawer first ?” 

“ Patricia.” 

“ And then Alice Garth ?” 

“ Yes, then Alice.” 

“What can that girl be about ?” said Mrs. Hamley irritably. 

“ Who, dear ?” asked Dora. 

“ Patricia ; where is she ?” 

“She went out of the room for a book, Idare say. She was learning 
a French verb, I know.” 

“T wish she would come back!” said Mrs. Hamley, and fretfully 
re-arranged the work-table drawer. 

“Shall I go and call her?” suggested Dora. 

But Mrs. Hamley said “ No,” and re-arranged the things with re- 
doubled energy. Suddenly she said; ‘“ Go to the maids’ room, Dora, 
and ask Alice if she has found anything in her sleeves or hanging 
about her anywhere. Do not tell her what I have lost, but just ask 
her.” 
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“Yes, dear,” said obedient Dora, gliding swiftly and noiselessly 
from the room. 

While she had gone, Patricia came back, holding on by a huge 
French dictionary which she was carrying in the old cushion and 
kitten fashion, under her arm. 

“ Where have you been, child?” asked Mrs. Hamley very sharply. 

“Tn the library, aunt, looking for this,” said Patricia, startled at 
her tone. 

“What a time you have been! Come to the fire—getting cold in 
. this way !” 

“T am not cold at all, annt, thank you. There was a large fire in 
the library,” she answered pleasantly. 

“Come here, I say!” reiterated Aunt Hamley in an authoritative 
manner. 

And Patricia, wondering, went. 

“Not cold, your hands are like ice!” said Aunt Hamley, touching 
her as she passed; “and, good gracious, child, what do you keep in 
your pocket ?” she added. “It bulges out like a schoolboy’s. What 
have you in it? stones or nuts and apples, or what ?” 

“Something of everything,” laughed Patricia colouring. 

“ Let me see,” said Aunt Hamley in a low voice, trembling. 

“ Dear aunt, yes, if you like. I have no secrets,” said the girl, 
tumbling out into her aunt’s lap a heterogeneous collection of the most 
extraordinary odds and ends a girl could possibly get together ; string, 
wax, a foot-rule that folded in three, a screw, a few white pebbles which 
Gordon had given to her as possible agate or white cornelian, a huge 
buckhorn-handled knife of the kind called in the north jackylegs, or 
joctelegs, two pocket-handkerchiefs, and a pair of garden-gloves. No 
wonder her pocket bulged! 

For the unwomanliness of the collection, and its disorderly charac- 
ter, Patricia got a severe lecture; but Aunt Hamley found not a 
trace of what she sought. It was horrible to have had even this 
momentary suspicion, but what could she do? She was confronted 
with the undeniable fact that her ten sovereigns had been abstracted, 
and that no one had been near the place where they were save Patricia 
and a steady, good, modest girl, the daughter of a yeoman farming 
his own land, who was almost as far above suspicion as her niece. If 
she had allowed her mind to wander into the depths for a moment, 
who could blame her? A rouleau of gold cannot go out of a drawer 
without hands, and the police always say, “ Look for the thief where 
you least suspect.” 

So she reflected and tried to soothe her conscience for having 
dreamed of suspecting her niece only to fall on to the other horn of 
the dilemma, when at night she told the whole circumstance to her 
husband, and asked him what he thought. 
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“ Alice Garth,” he said. ‘‘ Make your mind easy, Lady, that young - 
woman is the thief. Iam not a magistrate for nothing, and I know 
the whole rat-hole of them pretty well by now. Keep your eyes 
open, Lady, and I'll wager my best that you'll find her out before 
long. She’s no good, that girl; and my word is, ‘Troop!’” 

‘sYou might express your word with a little more refinement, Mr. 
Hamley,” said his wife primly ; “ your counsel is always valuable, but 
I cannot say I always adore the manner in which you give it.” 

“Matter goes before manner,” said Mr. Hamley sententiously ; 
“and them as has a rough diamond need not be ashamed of it because 
it ain’t polished. A diamond's a diamond, rough or smooth; that is 
what I say, and I think | am not so far out.” 

“You might attend a little more to my instructions, I think,” said 
Mrs. Hamley. ‘“ ‘Them as has’—‘ain’t’—how often I have told you 
of these errors !” 

“ Beg pardon, Lady; won’t do it again till next time,” Mr. Hamley 
answered jocularly. ‘He is a bad boy, I dare say ; but he isn’t bad 
to his missis.” 

Mrs. Hamley made no reply. She was weary and distressed ; glad 
to have no shadow of case against her niece, but sorry that Alice 
Garth should have presumably failed so fearfully ; perplexed what to 
do between want of proof and strong suspicion. She held the crime 
in horror, and wished to banish the criminal forthwith, but she was - 
haunted by the dread of accusing the innocent ; and yet, if not Alice, 
who could it have been ? 

Mr. Hamley however, cut the matter very short. He was not : 
sorry to make James Garth eat dirt in the face of the congrega- - 
tion; and to dismiss his daughter without a character and at a- 
moment’s notice was as good a means to this end as any that occurred 
tohim. The next morning then, he summoned Alice into the awfal-. 
sanctuary of his library, and without a word of reproach or explana-- 
tion, handed her her wages, salary, and board wages, calculated to a. 
fraction, for the next month, and told her to pack up her boxes and 
be off before the clock struck twelve. 

She was a pretty, fair-haired, delicate girl, with large light-grey 
eyes and large pupils; a nervous girl, with a spirit, proud of her 
honesty, proud of her fuir fame, and a lady in her degree. She was 
warmly attached to her good-natured young mistress, and passionately 
fond of her father ; a girl as pure in mind, as refined in feeling, and 
as incapable of low vice as if she had been a duke’s daughter; and 
this sudden dismissal struck her at all points. What would her 
father say? What would the world think ? 

Quivering with nervous pain, she asked in a suffocated voice; 
“ What is this for, sir?” her poor hands clasped in each other, and 
her sensitive face blanched and drawn. 
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Mr. Hamley waved his hand. He did not look up. He did not 
like to give pain to women, especially pretty young women, so he did 
not care to look at the pitiful face which he knew was looking so 
beseechingly into his. Had she been a lady indeed, he could not 
have done it; but a maid-servant—that was different. Mr. Hamley 
was not the man to fly in the face of Providence and blaspheme 
caste; and it was scarcely necessary for the master of Abbey Holme 
to trouble himself about the sorrows or the wrongs of a yeoman’s 
daughter, his paid and hired servant. Still he did not care to look 
at her. 

“T make no remark,” he said; “I say nothing. We may have sud- 
denly resolved to alter our establishment; a thousand things may 
have happened. The upshot that concerns you is—here is your 
money and you must go.” 

It was beating against a stone wall to stay then and try to soften 
Mr. Hamley; he had set his face like a flint, and had he been Rha- 
damanthus in person he could not have been more impenetrable, more 
immovable. 

One eager gaze into the coarse fixed face convinced her. Gathering 
up her pride through all her sick despair, without a word she turned 
away with a dazed expression like one suddenly brought from dark- 
ness to the light, and went out staggering. Patricia was crossing 
the hall as she came out of the study, holding on by the wall and 
creeping round, almost unable to drag herself along. 

“Alice! what is the matter?” she cried, laying her hand on the 
girl’s arm. 

Alice looked as if she did not understand her; and Patricia seeing 
that something was gravely wrong, and frightened at her face, took 
her upstairs into her own room, more than half carrying her, and 
placed her in the easy-cbair she herself so much despised; then she 
bathed her face and made her drink some water, and by degrees got 
the story from her. 

Story indeed there was none; simply the bare uncompromising 
fact of a sudden dismissal without cause of complaint or reason 
assigned. 

“Tt is an infamy!” cried Patricia warmly. “Mr. Hamley is a 
monster! But you must not mind, dear Alice, good Alice! You 
will find friends, and he will never havea blessing! Here!” she 
said as a sudden thought struck her; “take a note to Miss Fletcher 
and see what she says. Whatever she says will be right,” she added, 

with the relieved look of one who has found a way of escape in a 
difficulty, and a sure guide in danger. 

She sat down and wrote a rapid little note to her friend, begging 
her to see Alice Garth and to talk to her and comfort her; saying 
that she was a good girl and had no faults, and ought not to have 
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been sent away. After which she emptied her purse into the lap of 
the disgraced maid, who hated to take her money for many reasons, 
but was fain for the greater good there is sometimes in compliance 
than in self-assertion; and for her farewell she put her arms 
round her neck and kissed her as she might have kissed a sister; 
which opened the founts and sent poor Alice into a fit of crying 
that culminated in hysterics, and taxed both Patricia’s skill and 
patience. 

If Aunt Hamley had only known that her niece had kissed a 
servant! Of a truth Miss Fletcher's democratic example was bearing 
fruit ! 

But Mr. Hamley had his own trial to bear after this sudden 
assumption of domestic power. Mrs. Hamley, who never allowed in- 
terference in her kingdom, made his life a burden to him for days 
and weeks. Bignold, her maid, who had to work double tides— 
dear Dora being utterly incapable of dressing herself, and Patricia 
with the best will in the world not being sufficiently deft to help—in 
her turn made her mistress’s life a burden to her; and all Dora’s tact 
and self-control, and natural good-nature were taxed to the utmost to 
keep the tiring-woman tolerably civil or efficient. It was a hard time 
for them all, the innocent as well as the guilty; but Mr. Hamley took 
care not to show he felt the ground-swell that he had raised, and, 
in his malicious glee at having wounded James Garth through his 
daughter, bore with the Lady’s pin-pricks like a stoic. They were 
cheap at the price, he thought. Perhaps if he had known that 
Catherine Fletcher had taken Alice into her service out of hand, not 
letting her go home even for an hour, but adopting her then and 
there without inquiry as to why she was dismissed, and without the 
formality of asking for her character, he would not have thought his 
daily annoyances so cheap. There would be a breeze, as he phrased 
it, when he came to know it. 

Not that Miss Fletcher much regarded the chance or the reality of 
a breeze, when the question was one of kindness or conscience. She 
believed in Alice whom she had known from childhood ; and when 
the girl told her with tears that she was entirely ignorant of any 
cause whatever why she should have been dismissed, that she had 
done nothing, said nothing, been just as she always was, and that the 
whole affair was a mystery from beginning to end, that no shadow of 
reason had been assigned, and no complaint of anything wrong in 
the house which might have been fastened on her made public, 
Catherine accepted her statement implicitly. 

“Take off your bonnet,” she said, “and stay here. You have 
come at the right time. I am wanting a cook, for Jane is to be 
married soon—is only waiting indeed, till I am settled with her suc- 
cessor. You cannot cook, you say? Never mind! I will teach you. 
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Lady’s-maid or parlour-maid or whatever you may be, Alice, you are a 
woman first of all, and therefore ought to know how to cook,” she 
added smiling. ‘‘A woman who cannot cook is like a man who can- 
not handle a tool; a helpless creature with only half her faculties, 
There is nothing like being able to do everything ; so now, my dear, 
you are engaged here as cook, and you can go home this evening and 
tell your mother of the change.” 


Cuarter XXYVI. 
BIDDEN TO THE QUEST. 


Mitttown society, such as it was, always profited by the advent of 
the family at the Quest—* the Dovedales,” as certain of the upper 
people called them, with a fine assumption of elemental equality, and 
a public announcement that they considered themselves of the same 
flesh and blood as even an earl and countess; or “my lord and lady,” 
as others styled them, with a reverential abasement of the inner man, 
and a humble confession that a nobleman has different physiological 
constituents from plain John Smith, and that in all the qualities 
which make up womankind my lady the countess is not the same 
kind of creature as Joan the drudge. Well, the Dovedales being 
human and not silly, were neighbourly people in their way, and placed 
a good deal of their religion in the exact performance of their social 
duties. Hence they stirred up the society about Milltown and the 
adjacent parts, and gave cecumenical entertainments to which all the 
visitable people were generously invited. 

This did not prevent their being the proudest people on the face of 
the earth for their own parts. But their very pride enabled them to 
condescend with that perfection of art which conceals itself; and as 
no amount of condescension could raise others or lower themselves to 
the same level, they were always gracious because never afraid. 

They gave weekly dinner - parties, and had their sets rigidly 
arranged. And among others they had one set of which the Lowes 
and the Fletchers formed part, and in which this year, for the first 
time, the Hamleys were invited. This was the most democratic thing 
the Dovedales had ever done ; but even they felt themselves compelled 
to float with the incoming plutocratic tide, and pay their homage to 
wealth when they met it. And as Mr. Hamley had the reputation of 
being even richer than he was—furiously rich, some one said—and as 
Mrs. Hamley at all events was a gentlewoman by birth, the democracy 
involved in the invitation was reduced to a minimum, and what was 
left was exalted into a virtue by that sacred shibboleth, “ the obliga- 
tions of our position.” Wishing however, to get as much pleasure 
out of their virtue as might be, they formally asked the two pretty 
girls as well as the elders, and took care to have their particular Mill- 
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town set on a day when only a few nobodies were staying at the 
Quest ; who nevertheless were nobodies with names and places, and 
thus made a show for the dazzling of the natives. Generally the fine 
ladies staying there, not being bound to condescension by any exigen- 
cies of local position, took no active part in these democratic feasts of 
sacrifice. They looked critically at the women, whom they invariably 
pronounced bad style; and though they might have been friendly 
enough over the vol-au-vent and the chartreuse with the gentlemen 
belonging, kept aloof in the drawing-room when they had to remem- 
ber their dignity and what was owing to themselves. But this is the 
way with women. They will flirt to shamelessness with Dick, but 
they will not know Mrs. Dick. ‘The men might pass, but it is those 
badly-dressed women who are so dreadful!” they say among them- 
selves when discussing their social inferiors. And they are right, 
according to the register of their standards. 

It was the fine gentlemen who did all the work ; who overlooked 
the immorality of an exaggerated pattern or a last year’s mode, and 
brought down their finery to the lower level, like so many Apollos 
among the goatherds, or Crishnas consorting with the Gopias. Still 
there was fun, if of a mild kind, to be had out of certain of the pro- 
vincial Sampsons ; and it was anticipated to-day that Mr. Hamley 
would be a rich mine. For all the outside varnish with which his 
wife had so diligently sought to overlay him these fifteen years, the 
stuff beneath was as coarse as ever; and the varnish had the habit of 
not sticking, but of coming off in bursts and showing the original grain 
as clearly as if it had never been brushed on at all. The owner of 
Abbey Holme was notorious in his own way ; but gilding goes farther 
than varnish in these days, and even the Dovedales condoned the 
coarseness of the grain for the sake of the gilt. 

It was not a pleasant surprise to either when the Lowes and the Ham- 
leys met in the drawing-room of the Quest. Hitherto Colonel Lowe 
had regarded this as the one inviolable temple which the old shoeblack 
of Abbey Holme would never be permitted to penetrate. If he, as one 
of the leading men of the district, had felt bound to recognise him, as 
a superior being might recognise the inferior, that was a different 
thing from being classed with him as equals together by one who was 
superior to both—bracketed as social equivalents, and fit companions 
in the same harness. He felt the invitation of his enemy as an insult 
to himself, and hoped some blessed chance might occur which would 
give him the opportunity of putting a spoke in the wheel of the Hamley 
car of triumph, and bringing him to the ditch and the dust. 

On his side Mr. Hamley would rather that Colonel Lowe had only 
heard of his invitation, not been there to witness his acceptance. Not 
that he cared much about him; but, all things considered, it was 
awkward, and we do not go out to dine with earls and countesses to be 
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annoyed. If we are to have a helping of gingerbread in mercy’s 
name let us have our share of gilt undefaced! Nevertheless Mr. 
Hamley bore himself with commendable propriety ; and when he came 
up the long drawing-room with his wife on his arm, and the two 
pretty girls at his heels, and made his parabolic bows, the coolness 
with which he ignored the Colonel and his son would have done credit 
to the most veteran diplomatist. 

Perhaps the young people suffered the most. Some weeks had 
elapsed now since Mr. Hamley had given his ultimatum so distinctly 
to Sydney, and husband and wife had kept apart since Dora’s last 
secret issue with Mrs. Hamley’s roll of ten bright shining sovereigns 
in her pocket. Twice had Sydney thrown gravel up to the window, 
and hooted with such artistic perfection as to madden the neighbour- 
ing owls; but Dora never “showed.” She was getting frightened 
since Mr. Hamley’s seizure and Patricia’s discovery. She was getting 
frightened too, of Sydney himself, now that he had begun to press her 
for money ; so she did the best she could to keep him quiet and in 
good humour by writing pretty little notes which she smuggled into 
the post somehow, generally only after she had intrigued and 
manceuvred to an extent that might have saveda kingdom. And above 
all, she and Patricia had seen Lord Merrian some three or four times ; 
and she had taken to herself the several accidents which had brought 
them together, and had spent much time in brooding on possibilities, 
could the past be undone or safely denied. 

The meeting then, was by no means pleasant for any one; and it 
took all the tact and good breeding of the belligerents not to show 
that Cragfoot and Abbey Holme had “ cut,” and that the Quest was 
less a nest where doves were cooing than a field where dogs would fight 
if they dared. 

It would be useless to give an Homeric catalogue of the guests, or 
to designate their places. It is enough to say that Mr. Hamley was 
in the second place of honour by the Countess; and that Sydney had 
been told off to Patricia, but had on the other side of him Miss Manley 
with her indefinite hair, her weak eyes, her freckles, and her camel’s 
lip, her long waist, thin shoulders, and five thousand a year. Im- 
mediately opposite, Lord Merrian, between Mrs. Lowe and Dora, 
represented youth between duty and inclination ; but he was too well- 
bred not to give the chief honours to the elder lady who belonged to 
him by right; in which he showed himself a better gentleman than 
Sydney Lowe, who turned his shoulder to Patricia persistently and 
left her to Dr. Fletcher while he devoted himself to Miss Manley. 
He and Dora were having a silent duel across the table, whereby Lord 
Merrian and Miss Manley benefited. 

Never had Dora looked so pretty or behaved with such a perfect 
imitation of real breeding. She was the belle of the table, not even 
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excepting the gracious Countess, a woman of the mature siren type, 
who in last season’s dresses, magnificent if no longer fresh, looked at 
forty-five no more than thirty, and who might well have passed for 
the daughter of her husband and the elder sister of her son. ‘To be 
sure her maid and the morning saw what the world did not; but 
Tongs was a discreet young woman whose sympathies were with 
pearl-powder, and the Bond Street bills were never published. 

As for Patricia, hers was beauty of a kind which does not harmonise 
so well with the state and glitter of a fashionable dinner-table as with 
heathy moors and whitening seas. She was a nymph, not a belle; 
and was more at home in the wild free country than in an assemblage 
of jewelled dowagers whose estimate of social fitness is about as sharp 
as the bridge over which Mohammedan souls walk to Paradise— 
Gehenna yawning below. Set in the midst of the gorgeous array that 
surrounded her, she shone conspicuous by the simplicity of her manner 
and her dress, which last however was neither meagre nor ungraceful, 
The Countess was in a millinery marvel of blue and gold; one of 
Worth’s masterpieces in decadence, deftly caulked and repaired. Dora 
was in white silk—she looked best in white—cut very low on her 
shoulders, with lovely little outbursts of pale pink in unexpected places, 
suggestive of a blush rose—a maiden blush—the white petals of 
which close round yet just reveal its tender, flushing heart. She wore 
a single row of large pearls round her throat, and a few blush roses 
peeped out coquettishly from among the gold of her shining hair. At 
Colonel Lowe’s her costume had suggested bridal; here, by Lord 
Merrian’s side, it emblemised wooing. The rest of the ladies were in 
the various shades of mauve and silver-grey, pink, blue, maize and 
peacock-green, usual to age and complexion; while Patricia was in a 
thin black material made high to her throat, where it was ruffled with 
white. No scoldings and no coaxings could induce her to hang her- 
self about with chains, submit to have her ears pierced, pile up her 
head with false hair or underlying tow, or bedizen herself in any of 
the ways fashionable at this time. All she could be induced to do 
was to allow a white camellia to be pinned into her rich brown hair. 
and to wear another on her bosom. For the rest, her dress had 
been made by the redoubtable Biggs according to Mrs. Hamley’s 
instructions. Hence it included all the due mysteries of frills and 
puffs with which modern millinery assails art. For these things she 
did not care. So long as she might discard ornaments and wear her 
gowns up to her throat, she let them manage the rest as they would; 
and even Aunt Hamley had to be content with a compromise. 

Perhaps the girl's instinct was right after all, thought Mrs. Ham- 
ley; for she certainly locked very distinguished, even at the Quest, 
and a different stamp of girl from the rest. There really was some- 
thing wonderfully noble about her, she thought again, watching her 
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from the extreme end of the table, half in admiration of her appearance, 
half in fear of her behaviour. 

She might have spared herself her pangs, for Patricia was not 
sufficiently at ease to be spontaneous, so sat with a kind of North 
American Indian’s stillness and dignity of bearing which to the super- 
ficial seemed the perfection of good breeding, but to the observant 
showed her unaccustomedness to the full as much as the soubrette’s 
flush and flutter would have done. She was troubled in more ways 
than one. She did not like to sit by Sydney Lowe, knowing all she 
knew ; and she did not like to see Dora look at Lord Merrian as she 
did. She had certain absurd notions about the sacredness of marriage 
which this kind of transferred fascination did not suit; and she felt as 
if she was responsible for all she knew, and knowing, condemned. 
‘Then she had an uneasy consciousness that certain mysteries, of which 
she was ignorant, were connected with the arbitrary choice of spoon or 
fork ; and that she was not so well up in the accidence of the diuner- 
table as might have been. To be sure, she had been well-drilled at 
Abbey Holme ; but to a girl accustomed to eat hunches of bread and 
meat standing on the deck of a yacht, with the tiller-ropes in her 
hand, the nice minutize of a perfectly-arranged dinner-table are 
troublesome to learn and difficult to practise. 

For one part of her present discomfort however, she had but little 
reason. Sydney, as has been said, turned his shoulder to her from 
the beginning of the meal to the end; and Miss Manley’s pale-dun 
face lighted up under his darker fires as it had seldom lighted before. 
She took quite cheerful views of things for the whole two hours the 
dinner lasted. In general she was of a desponding turn, and thought 
life had but little to recommend it to a wealthy, young, unmarried 
woman, morbidly conscious of her own plainness, haunted by a dread 
of sharks, deficient in hematine, and longing for love but fearing 
lovers. ‘To be taken possession of by some good, kind Christian soul, 
who would administer her fortune favourably, treat her personally 
with chivalrous devotion, take interest in her mild pursuits, and walk 
with her through life hand in hand—a man to whom a little bad 
art, a little desultory reading, and a little imperfect botany, were 
quite sufficient recreations—that was the sum of her ambition, the 
highest point to which her visions reached. She had not found 
such a one yet, and Sydney Lowe had not quite the outside look of 
her ideal ; nevertheless, he drew her magnetically, and she expanded 
under his attentions like a crumpled, half-dead insect reviving under 
the sun. 

But the person who was decidedly the happiest of the whole 
assembly this day was Mr. Hamley. To be invited to the Quest had 
been for years one of the secret points of his not too elevated ambi- 
tion. He remembered, as if it was only yesterday, when he stood 
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among the obsequious throng crowding the gates at the home-coming 
of the young earl and his bride. He was out of the barefooted stage 
then, six and twenty years ago, but he was still only a clerk in the 
concern whereof he was so soon to be sole manager and the prosperous 
proprietor. And he remembered, as he sat there with my lady’s 
gorgeous blue and gold every now and then rustling against his knees, 
how this house had been to him like a Paradise, where, could he be 
once admitted on terms of equality, he should be satisfied. It would be 
his version of the Nunc Dimittis, and he would ask nothing more from 
fate or fortune. Indeed, neither fate nor fortune could give him any- 
thing more. Let them but grant him this one crowning grace, and 
he would feel that he had drained the golden cup to the last luscious 
drop, and left no flower in the Elysian Fields unplucked. So he was 
satisfied in the present as well as in the past ; unctuously, fully satisfied ; 
as he would himself have said, replete with happiness. He knew too, 
that his being here was disagreeable to the Cragfoot people, over whom 
it gave him a prospective advantage when the fitting time should 
come; which would not be long now. He had a bill against Colonel 
Lowe; it had been running for many a year; but he thought he saw 
daylight and the payment of his pound of flesh ; and he was pleased, 
now that the first awkwardness had worn off under the influence of 
the wine and his pleasure at being seated near the Countess—a higher 
place than the Colonel had!—that they had metas equals at the 
Quest before he had to give his enemy that lesson he had been waiting 
so long to deliver. The possession too, of a ladylike, if aged wife, and 
of “the prettiest girls out” as his maiden satellites, was not without 
its value. Taken all round, his lot was a grand one this night; and 
he had courted Fortune with good effect. 

Mr. Hamley was a self-made man who had a good deal to say about 
native worth and all the rest of it; but he believed in a lord all the 
same; and he loved him. As he sat by Lady Dovedale and flourished 
his large hands, with their large diamond rings sparkling and flashing 
in the light, expanded his broad chest with his elaborately-embroi- 
dered shirt front, used his finest words, and showed his long white 
teeth, he was altogether radiant and content, supple and subjugated. 
Had my lady asked him to commit any baseness in the world not 
penal, he would have wiped his lips and done it. All the same he was 
trying to impress her with the sense of his own worth as a man and 
his solidity as a money-bag—to edge his big shoulder under the 
delicate fringe of her feathers, that he might force her to recognise 
his claims to equality. 

His version of the family to those of his friends who were not ad- 
mitted to the heaven of the Quest, was, that lords and ladies were just 
like other men and women when you came to know them. And he 
said it in the tone of a discoverer. A deal of nonsense was talked 
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about the aristocracy, he said, by them as had never conversed with a 
live lord. Those as had got behind the scenes knew better, and he for 
one could say there was no difference between them and other people 
when you came to know them. Take the Dovedales, now; my lord 
was as free and hearty as his own brother—not a bit of nonsense about 
him, and with his head screwed on the right way; and my lady was 
not only a splendid creature to look at, but as affable and simple as a 
child. He could do anything with her—just the kind of woman he 
could manage, like he didn’t know what, and twist round his little 
finger. He mentioned “ young Merrian” with approbation, though 
he did not quite like his manner to young ladies. Still, the lad meant 
well, he dared say, and at the worst he was but young yet and would 
improve. 

In spite however, of his own exceeding glory, he was not over well 
pleased at the young lord’s evident admiration of dear Dora. Why 
could he not tackle Patricia ? he thought, as he every now and then 
came down from his heights and watched them across the flowers and 
lights. If Patricia now could catch Merrian, he would say grace 
over that meal; but Dora—no, he could not part with Dora! She 
was his one ewe lamb, and not even for the right of calling across the 
street, “ Hi there! Merrian my boy, how are you all?” could he give 
her up. 

Had he watched a little more keenly he would have seen that, 
though Lord Merrian flirted with Dora, he was watching Patricia— 
Patricia talking to Dr. Fletcher with something of her natural anima- 
tion as the dinner was drawing to a close, and therefore the difficulties 
of manipulation were lessening, while Sydney’s persistent neglect ~ 
reduced him to the rank of a circumstance only. 

Lord Merrian cared nothing for pretty Dora Drummond, but 
Patricia had touched him deeply. She was the first woman who had 
appealed to his nobler aspirations, his higher being—who had stirred 
his soul rather than his blood, captivated his conscience and imagina- 
tion rather than his vanity or his senses. 

He had seen the girl many times, by that lucky kind of intentional 
accident which befriends young people on the look-out, and though 
always more demonstrative to Dora, had given his mind most to 
Patricia. And the more he studied her the more she fascinated him. 
Nevertheless, he played with Dora; and Dora did not see through the 
feint. As for Patricia, she understood no more of the meaning there 
was in the young lord's eyes and tones than she understood the mean- 
ing of Hebrew. She talked with him freely, and accepted him in a 
fraternal kind of way that was delicious in its innocent unconscious- 
ness; but the world cannot judge of what it does not see, and Mr. 
Hamley judged only like the world. 

Three conversations, each having an esoteric meaning deeper than 
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their words, were going on at the table at the same moment. Of the 
one, Lord Merrian speaking quietly, took the lead. 

“ Do you and your cousin ever ride, Miss Drummond ? I have only 
seen you driving.” 

“Sometimes; not very often ; not this winter at all, since Patricia 
came; but I used to ride with Mr. Hamley.” 

“ Walk?” 

“ Occasionally.” 

“ Are you a good walker ?” 

She laughed. “No.” 

“Ts your cousin ?” 

“Oh yes, magnificent! She can walk as far as a man. She is 
immensely strong.” 

“ What a splendid place for botanising the Long Field Lane is !” 
said Lord Merrian innocently. 

“Yes; but there are no flowers out yet,” answered Dora, just as 
innocently. 

“ Do you think not? 1 am going to look for some to-morrow,” he 
returned in the same simply indifferent way. “Are you fond of 
botany ?” 

“ Passionately,” said Dora, who called all hawk-weeds little 
dandelions, and who did not know that dead-nettles do not sting. 

“You had better join forces with me to-morrow, you and your 
cousin,” said Lord Merrian. ‘“ We may find some good specimens.” 

She smiled with the sweetest, most ingenuous little smile in the 
world. No one could have suspected that it ratified an assignation. 

“That would be very nice,” she said. 

, “Agreed?” asked Lord Merrian. 

“Tf you like,” answered Dora. 

Opposite, Sydney, with his shoulder well turned to Patricia, had 
brought his conversation with Miss Manley on to the theme of 
marriage. He was angry with Dora for her looks and lispings to 
Lord Merrian, and he had a kind of fierce desire “ to pay her out.” 

**T should not like to marry any one with money,” he said to Miss 


- Manley, a shade of melancholy on his handsome vicious face. 


“No?” she answered, playing nervously with her bread. 

At this moment she wished that she had not five thousand a-year, 
but that it stood in Sydney Lowe’s name—he looking at her as he 
looked now. 

“No, indeed! I should like the woman I married to be sure of my 
disinterestedness. If I loved one with money I should like her to 
put my affection to some stirring test—to drop her glove into the 
lion’s den r 





“Oh! like De Lorge?” interrupted Miss Manley with animation. 
She was a sentimental young person, and fond of poetry and romance. 
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“ Yes, like De Lorge,” said Sydney, casting his intellectual bread 
on the waters without the faintest idea where it was floating. 

“ But perhaps she might believe in you without such a test.” 

Miss Manley spoke hesitatingly. It seemed almost too bold a 
thing to say, with her heart beating as it did against her gaunt ribs, 
and her pale-dun cheeks flushed—not becomingly. 

“That could be only one who knew me well,” said Sydney. 

Miss Manley was silent; but Dora read her poor, plain face with 
tolerable accuracy, just as she herself said “If you like,” to Lord 
Merrian. 

At the upper end of the table Mr. Hamley was discussing politics 
with the Countess. 

“Yes,” she said, arranging her lace tucker with graceful art ; 
“ Merrian will stand for the borough at the next election. I do not 
anticipate failure; do you, Mr. Hamley ?” 

Mr. Hamley fidgeted. It had been his secret intention to contest 
the borough himself at the next election; but how could he say this 
to her ladyship at her own table, when she had honoured him too, as 
she had done ? 

“Me, my lady! anticipate failure!—by no manner of means. I 
should think his lordship safe to succeed,” he said with over-acted 
heartiness. 

“He comes in on the right side,” said the Countess; “at ieast,” 
she continued with her sweetest smile, and she had a very sweet 
smile, “I trust yow will say so, Mr. Hamley. A Liberal-Conservative, 
he is prepared to accept all good reforms, but to resist mere innova- 
tions which would only do harm; and he will keep down with a 
strong hand noisy agitators who have no one’s good at heart save 
their own.” 

These were safe platitudes. They defined nothing and bound no 
man’s conscience; but the Countess said them with unction, and as if 
they were a programme of the exactest character. 

“Bravo, my lady! we must have you up at the hustings. You 
would take the conceit out of us men if you were tu make a speech to 
the people just as you spoke to me now!” cried Mr. Hamley, over- 
flowing at every pore with oily approbation. 

“ You flatter me,” the lady said, smiling; ‘‘and I am glad to find 
you on our side. An intelligent person like yourself is a host at an 
election, and such a gain to the right cause!” 

“T will do my best to secure Lord Merrian’s election,” said Mr. 
Hamley proudly. “And I think I have a little influence in my 
native town. A self-made man as I am, my lady, you see I under- 
stand both sides. I know the poor because I remember them when 
I was one of them; and I know the rich, seeing that I have 
become what I call a rich man myself. I shall consider it a 
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konour to work for your ladyship’s son, and we'll carry him in among: 
us, no fear.” 

“That is very nice of you,” the Countess answered. “Do you 
know, Mr. Hamley, I had heard that you were such a dreadful 
Radical I was almost afraid of you? I thought that probably you 
would not come to the Quest at all, if we asked you ; and you know 
we poor sinful aristocrats cannot help being born with titles.” 

“ Heaven forbid you should help it if you could!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hamley. ‘“ And who could have told your ladyship such an infamous. 
lie as that I was a Radical? I assure your ladyship I yield to no man 
in my love for the respected institutions of our venerated country, 
and I would not see one of them destroyed ; least of all the institution 
which the Earl and Countess of Dovedale adorn.” 

“ Neatly said,” was his own unspoken comment. 

“T am sure now, you never could have been a horrid Radical ; why 
you are quite a courtier!” said the Countess graciously. 

Mr. Hamley laughed and spread out his feet under the table and 
his hands above it. 

“Try me when the election comes on,” he said, tossing off his 
wine. 

“TI thought he would have been more difficult,” was the lady’s 
comment to her husband when the dinner-party had broken up. 
“But he was too easy. He is a dreadful creature; no bait is too 
transparent for him, no flattery can be too coarse.” 

“He is a beast,” was the Earl’s vigorous reply. 

Nevertheless these aristocratic personages did not disdain the 
promised assistance of the beast, and thought his hand, however 
coarse and unclean, as good as any other for a political leg-up to their 
son. 

On his side Mr. Hamley fairly swelled with satisfaction. He had 
been singled out by my lady for special honour and distinction, and 
the carriage seemed hardly large enough to contain his jubilant 
pride. All during the ride home it was one incessant round of what 
my lady had said, and what he had said, and how she had looked, and 
how he had tried to impress her by his looks back, and what he had 
eaten, and the beauty of the “set out’”—but the wine was inferior to 
his own, he thought, and the cheese was not ripe enough. 

“ We'll show them how to do it, Lady, when we have them out at 
Abbey Holme,” he said to his wife, rabbing his hands. “Tm a self- 
made man, earned sixpence a day once upon a time and lived on it; 
but I'll give my lord a glass of wine he can’t match for all the cob- 
webs in the Quest cellars.” 

He was quite frisky in his lumbering elephantine way, and compli- 
mented his ladies enthusiastically all round. He was gracious beyond 
measure to Patricia, to whom he said paternally: “But you should 
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have talked more to my young lord than you did, my dear, mewing 
yourself up with those old Fletcher birds! I do not approve of bold- 
faced jigs in young ladies; but Lord Merrian deserves a little nice 
attention.” 

He did not add that he had taken occasion to inform Lord Merrian, 
when the ladies had withdrawn, that he intended to dower his wife’s 
niece handsomely if she married to his liking; but that he had only 
left his own cousin provided for by will; which he thought was doing 
the thing as it should be done—the correct card outside and in! 





